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BVttov’s Avssiress, 


Tue editorial department of the Curistian Examiner 
passes with the present number into other hands. It will be 
conducted on the same principles, maintain the same doctrines, 
and its contents be supplied by the same writers as heretofore. 
It has advocated no doctrines, however, and been conducted 
on no principles which forbid making a change, whenever a 
change shall appear to be an improvement. Indeed, it owes 
its existence to the demands of an inquiring and improving 
age ; and, unless it keep up with, or in advance of the progress 
of the times, it will be left behind to perish ;—a consumma- 
tion, which, we trust, we have a higher motive than that of 
any worldly interest for striving to prevent. For in the purer 
and nobler views of God and his religion we believe it our 
happiness to possess, we have received a treasure which we 
are afraid to hoard ; and, in the power and opportunity for dis- 
seminating them, talents we dare not bury in the earth. We 
feel it our bounden duty, by the best means we can compass, 
to introduce these views to other minds, and to recommend 
them to other hearts. 

But it would be idle to attempt the propagation of truth, 
without endeavouring at the same tiine to eradicate errour. 
Both cannot long flourish together, and the thorns, if suffered 
to grow up unmolested, may come near to choke the good 
seed, At the first preaching of Christianity, the world, it is 
on all hands admitted, was full of errours and abuses, which 
our religion is doubtless to be the means of destroying. But 
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it is not the way of God’s providence, to effect great moral and 
intellectual changes in an instant; and we accordingly find 

_ many of these errours and abuses still existing —variously mod- 

ified, it is true, but substantially the same. ‘The doctrines of 

the trinity, and of a natural depravity, to instance in no more, 

we can trace to ages long before the Christian era. Others 

besides have since sprung up, and are ripening together with 

them for the fire. Nota few, both of the old ones and the 

new, we think we have detected in the religious systems of 
the day, and mean to do our best to expose them. Nor can 

we help feeling a holy pride in the dignity of this enterprise, 

as being labourers together with Christ and with God. 

There is doubtless always something offensive in high pre- 
tensions. But, if our faith is not so pure as we think it, if we 
are deceived in the estimation in which we hold it, still, so 
long as we are honest in believing, diligent to inquire, and open 
to conviction, our duty with regard to it is the same; and to 
all who think us conceited or presuming, it is enough if we 
can answer we have weighed the matter well, and in our at- 
tachment to the result, are conscientious and sincere. Be- 
sides, we profess to be Christians, not because we happened to 
be born in a Christian Jand, but because we have convinced 
ourselves at the bar of reason and by the tests of examination 
and inquiry, that Christianity is indeed a voice from heaven, 
is true, and what it portends to be,—good tidings of great joy. 
We are Unitarians, because, having searched the scriptures 
not with other men’s eyes, but our own, we find the simple 
doctrines of Unitarianism written in strong lines of light upon 
every page of our Bibles. We are not deists or Jews, because 
we cannot in conscience be either. We are not Calvinists, 
because we call no man master, and because the doctrines of 
Calvinism seem to us as repugnant to common sense as they 
are to the simple teachings of Jesus. Hence we think we 
have some right to hold the language, and take the position 
we do. ; 

Again, Unitarians are thought too rational. But common sense 
and reason we are willing to follow whithersoever they may 
lead us. Nor do we fear that they will ever entice men from, 
but are confident that it will.be they alone that will ever 
bring men to, the light of revelation. We are confirmed in 
these views by the fact, that our Saviour appears to have had 
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no such dread of the interference of reason with matters of 
faith, as some in these latter days seem to entertain. On the 
contrary, he acknowledged that all his claims, and all the 
claims of his religion, were to be submitted to, and must abide 
the scrutiny of the human understanding. Whether he was to be 
received or rejected in the high character he pretended to 
sustain, it was, according to him, for common reason to deter- 
mine. ‘To the same faculties by which we ascertain the signs 
of an approaching storm in the heavens, did he appeal for a 
decision on the signs of his coming ;*—submitting the mo- 
mentous question whether he were indeed the sent of God, 
to be solved by the same rational powers that guide and 
govern us in the ordinary concerns of life. And he sub- 
mitted it cheerfully and deliberately, not only with no appa- 
rent feeling of contempt, but even with a show of respect 
for the tribunal; and confidently and unreservedly, as if he 
doubted not for an instant, what would be its judgment. 
Thus, never in the discharge of his high office, did he forget for a 
moment, that he had to do with men,—not with blind machines, 
but with men,—with beings endowed with reason ;—created 
beings indeed, and as such wholly dependent for all their 
powers, upon their Creator ;—but also beings upon whom that 
Creator had bestowed as the noblest of their powers, and iin- 
posed as the most commanding of their duties, an ability to 
determine themselves, and an obligation to act only accor- 
ding to the perceptions of their own understandings. This 
ability he did not come to destroy,—this obligation he did not 
come to dissolve. ‘Though the messenger and acting with the 
authority of Almighty God, he submitted every thing to 
the weak and fallible judgments of men, with no attempt to 
force conviction, no arbitrary requirement of submission, no 
assumption of command. To receive or reject him, or his re- 
ligion, after he had exhibited the simple sublimity, the thorough 
reasonableness of his doctrines, was left, a matter of perfect 
freedom, with each man’s own conscience and his God. With 
the universe at his command, stilling the tempest with a word, 
and calling the very dead from their graves, he never, in the 
whole course of his ministry, offered violence to a single dic- 
tate of the’ human will, wrought no miracles in the secret 
chambers of the mind, nor suspended for an instant, a single 
law of that moral and intellectual world he was sent to enlight- 


*Luke, xii, 54—57 
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en, and to save. When dust returned to dust, and the body 
mouldered in the earth from which it came, he could reunite 
its scattered elements, recall the spirit back again from the 
God who gave it, and put anereoting in its inward parts 
once more. But the delicate chain of human thoughts he 
left untouched, to itself, and as: he found it,—uncontrouled, 
except by its own laws and the mind that holds it. These laws 
are now what they were then, and while nature stands, what 
they are now will they continue to be. If, therefore, we do 
but consult our reason in fixing our faith, whatever may be our 
reproach here upon earth, we apprehend not the disapprobation 
of our final judge. On the contrary, it does seem to us, that 
to be of any value in the sight of heaven, our religion must be 
a rational religion, the result of our own inquiries, enlighten- 
ed indeed by whatever rays God may please to scatter around 
us, but still free and uncontrouled, or it can give us no title to 
His glorious rewards. 

Now if these things be really. so, how great, how over- 
whelming is our responsibility! What a burden of duty does 
it impose! How innumerable are the calls to exertion and 
thoughtfulness, that pierce our ears as with the sound of a 
trumpet! If we are to be the unshackled choosers of our own 
religion, how diligent ought .we to be in gathering materials 
for our decision! how solicitous that they should be the very 
best of their kind! Certainly no one, in an affair of such mo- 
ment, would willingly or carelessly choose amiss. There can 
be no one, who would not eagerly seize every means put 
within his reach, to enable him to choose aright. -But how can 
one be sure his preference is a correct one, unless he examine 
and compare ? unless he set different systems together, and im- 
partially weigh their values? We do not mean that it is every 
man’s duty to become an expert controvertist—thoroughly 
acquainted with all the creeds of christendom, with all their 
subtilties and hairbreadth distinctions. But that it is incum- 
bent upon him, that it is his duty, to use all the means of ren- 
dering his faith a correct anc pure one, which God has given 
him, applying the powers of his mind to understand what he 
reads in God’s word, and why he is bound to believe it. If he 
has not the opportunities and powers of a Locke or a Newton, 
he is not bound to aim at their acquirements or their skill. To 
whom much is given, of him, indeed, much is required. But 
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to whom little, less. Of a snail is not expected the swiftness 
of an eagle; nor of a worm the understanding of a man; nor 
of every man a mind equal to that of some men. But there is 
for the snail, the eagle, the worm and every man, a proper 
sphere, and its corresponding duties. All men can at least read 
their bibles, and thanks be to God, there is enough there that is 
plain and easily understood, to insure any one, if made the 
rule of his conduct, an entrance to God’s kingdom. This we 
can do, and even if we do no more, we may rely upon the 
approbation of him, who will see and accept in us, what he 
saw and accepted in Mary, when he said, ‘she hath wrought a 
good work’—*‘ she hath done what she could !’ 

But, if a proper religious belief is a rational thing, and should 
be the result of our own convictions, what can be plainer than 
that it requires us to reject from our faith, or rather to spurn 
from all pretence of our faith, whatever we cannot bring our 
selves cordially and with the assent of our reason, to embrace and 
pp ome ‘If the Lord be God,’ said Elijah, ‘ follow him ; but 
if Baal, follow him.’ If our religion will not bear the light, if it 
cannot stand the test of examination, if it tremble and shake in 
‘the grasp of reason, if the fabrick need the props and shores of 
sophistry, evasion and falsehood, to keep it standing, why then 
it had better fall. It is not a house of God’s building. If it 
cannot bear the truth in its full blaze, if it cannot resist the 
shock of ages and the world, it is not a work of the Almigh- 
ty’s. Some less skilful architect has contrived it—some weaker 
hand has raised it ; and to call it God’s, and pay it the reverence 
we would His workmanship, is a mockery, and a sin! We fear 
there is many a structure of the kind still kept standing, how- 
ever, that has many a doubtful and trembling supporter. But 
why doubt or tremble? Does any scheme of religion destroy 
God’s perfections? It cannot be true. Does any system re- 
present the God, whom we know will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works, as a being that acts from the undistinguish- 
ing impulse of a resistless will, without regard to the good or 
ill desert of his creatures? It must be false. Does a system 
paint the God of mercies who knoweth our frame and remem- 
bereth we are dust, as a cruel and remorseless tyrant, requir- 
ing us to believe contradictions and do impossibilities, delight- 
ing in the misery and destruction of his creatures, and even 
laughing, as it were witha fiend-like joy, to see them sinking 
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into perdition? Oh it must be false! scripture tells us, reason 
tells us, our own hearts tell us, it must be false! And what 
though the world and the voice of ages should tell us it is true ? 
We loathe it, we turn from it with disgust, we cannot judge it 
to be right, and we therefore cannot believe it, and against the 
convictions of our own minds we should be guilty of sin if we 
should pretend to. Did Christianity teach a system like any 
of those we have imagined, there would be an insuperable ob- 
jection.against it. We could not believe it, if we would. But 
it is not so. Its real doctrines are all consistent and rational. 
When we enter the truly christian temple, we feel that we are 
indeed in the temple of God. Its proportions are grand and 
worthy of its author; and we acknowledge that the same pure 
and holy spirit breathes in that, as is displayed in the universe 
around us. 

But this right of private judgment, like every thing human, 
or in human hands, is liable to abuse, and should therefore be 
used tenderly and with caution. Above all, may we never 
forget, that the same freedom we claim for ourselves, belongs 
of equal right to the whole family of man. We therefore ‘will 
not be angry with our brethren who dissent from us, for it may 
be without a cause. Though the great outlines of our con- 
stitutions are in all men alike, yet in the filling up, in the lights 
and shades of men’s minds, there are differences without num- 
ber, which gg | oem a corresponding variety in judgments 
and opinions. hen tempted to complain of others, therefore, 
because they cannot think as we think, hear as we hear, read 
as we read, we hope we shall stop and consider who hath 
made us to differ. ‘They are God’s servants not ours, and to 
their own master let them stand or fall. As we would resist 
all dogmatism, and imposition, and prescription ourselves, we 
shall be careful how we impose upon, dogmatise or prescribe 
to others. 

Nor let us mistake licentiousness for liberty, and imagine 
that because we are free, we are absolutely without restraint. 
For what is the peculiar honour of our intelligent natures, may 
thus be rendered our reproach ;—a reproach to which we of this 
age of free inquiry into all the subjects of human thought, are 
particularly exposed. We have been told again and again, 
that it is an age of reformation,—an age in which much has 
been done, and more is still doing to remedy old abuses and 
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correct old errours. This is remarkably the case in Theology. 
Theology has at length caught the spirit of freedom, the spirit 
of improvement that has so long breathed in every thing else 
around her. And though she has caught it last, perhaps she 
has inhaled it as freely and as copiously as any of her sister 
sciences. But we must beware that the desire of improve- 
ment do not degenerate into a passion for change. Our steps 
should be taken cautiously and tenderly, never advancing 
where we cannot feel our ground to be solid and able to bear 
us. For many, in flying too precipitately or too far from one 
érrour or abuse, have not unfrequently been hurried into 
another, and that perhaps a ‘worse one of the two. They have, 
for instance, seen so much that is absurd or revolting held 
sacred by Christians, that they have conceived a contempt for 
Christianity. In rejecting the commandments of men, their 
traditions, endless genealogies and old-wifes’ fables, they have 
thought they were rejecting the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
when, if they had stopped to inquire more thoroughly, when, 
if they had gone to their Bibles, instead of catechisins, and de- 
crees of councils and assemblies of divines, they would have 
found it no such thing. They would have found that much, 
very much, of what is called Christianity does not deserve the 
name; and that they might read creed after creed, from almost 
the first to the last that has been formed, and reject, and reject, 
and still keep rejecting, till of them almost nothing remained, 
and yet have nearly the whole of what is really Christianity 
yet to pass in review. . 

Such are some of the views with which we enter upon our 
labours ; but our limits will not allow us to say more. One 
other remark we will make, however, and then we shall have 
done. Whatever are now, or may be hereafter, our views of 
religious truth, we shall never be ashamed to profess them ; 
never, if necessary, to hold them up in open day and before 
the face of the world. To be ashamed of an opinion is a 
tacit confession, that we are conscious of some reason why we 
should not hold it. But he whose faith is the result of his own 
inquiry and examination and what he of himself judges to be 
right, can never blush for it or hesitate to defend it. Nay, 
he will rather think it a treasure which has not yet proved its 
value, till it has contributed something to the happiness of his 
fellow men. Besides, it will shine in his example; it will be 
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his daily companion in all the walks of life. Where you see 
him, you will see that. For it will enter into the very compo- 
sition and grain, if we may so say, of his whole character 
and become a constituent part of the man. 








PRiscellany. 


ARE THE CHRISTIAN RITES MORE HOLY, SOLEMN, OR EX- 
CLUSIVE IN THEIR NATURE, THAN THE WEEKLY SER 
VICES OF THE SANCTUARY? 


Tuts is a question, I am aware, which is not to be lightly 
or rashly touched. With regard to its practical bearings—with 
regard to it as a question to be acted on, many good minds I 
believe are solicitous and sensitive. It may be thought, there- 
fore, to be a matter of great delicacy to agitate it. Let me, 
then, say at once, that I propose it merely as a subject of 
speculation. I do not suggest any measure to be adopted. I 
do not suggest any inquiry into the expediency or inexpedien- 
cy of offering the communion to the whole congregation. But, 
letting matters stand just as they are, it seems to me not with- 
out its uses, to consider the question, whether the ordinances 
are not unreasonably exalted in sacredness, above the ordinary 
services of our worship; or rather, perhaps, whether these 
services are not unreasonably depressed below the sanctity 
that belongs to every religious institution. “For this is the 
ground I take—that every institution of God is alike and equal- 
ly holy and solemn. For ‘ whether,’ I might ask in the words 
of our Saviour, ‘ whether is greater, the gold or the temple that 
sanctifieth the gold? whether is greater, the gift or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift?’ These words are so exactly to my 
purpose, that I shall enter into some explanation and comment 
upon them. ‘They referred to certain false distinctions which 
were set up by the rabbins, or Jewish teachers, of our Sa- 
viour’s time ; and to just such distinctions, I think, in their prin- 
ciple, though not in their object, as those which obtain at this 
day between the ordinances and the ordinary services of our 
christian worship. 
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It is a curious coincidence, we may remark in passing—it is 
a curious coincidence in the history of religion, that the Jesuits, 
who accommodated thé maxims of morality to the loosest pro- 
pensities of men, had their prototypes in the teachers of an- 
cient Judea. Both agreed in the same system of evasion ; 
both founded their principles on distinctions equally arbitrary, 
fantastic and puerile, and equally indicative of a desperate de- 
termination to escape from moral restraint. In these respects, 
the writings of some of the modern catholic fathers have a fair 
counterpart in the ancient talmuds, or explanations of the Jew- 
ish law. One of the subjects on which the Jewish commenta- 
tors employed their subtilty, was that of oaths. They divided 
oaths into many different kinds, distinguishing those which 
were obligatory from those which were not, and leaving of 
course very few to be of any binding obligation. To one of 
their frivolous and absurd distinctions on this subject, our Sa- 
viour alludes in the passage which has just been quoted. ‘Wo 
unto you, ye blind guides, which say, whosoever shall swear 
by the temple, it is nothing,’ that is, it is not obligatory, ‘ but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a debt- 
or,’ that is, he is bound by hisoath. ‘Ye fools and blind! for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold?’ They held, also, the same distinction between the altar, 
and the gift or sacrifice brought to it. With this, too, our Sa- 
viour reproaches them, and asks again, ‘ whether is greater, 
the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift?’ He fully im- 
plies in these passages that neither is greater; that all things 
which are consecrated to God, are alike holy. 

And this I believe is true with regard to the different parts 
of our religious worship ; and in particular, with regard to the 
rites or ordinances of our religion in comparison with its ordi- 
nary service. I believe, that we have no warrant from Scrip- 
ture or reason, for considering these ordinances as more holy, 
more venerable, or more awful, than any acts of worship. We 
have no more reason to approach these ordinances with trem- 
bling and hesitancy, or with any constraint of mind ; we have 
no more occasion for preparatory lectures or preparatory medi- 
tations ;* we have no more business to shut them up to a pe- 


*I do not here touch the question, whether ‘ preparatory lectures,’ tech- 

nically so called, are, or are not useful. I only say, they are ‘no more’ 

proper to precede the communion than the ordinary worship of the Sabbath. 
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culiar and chosen few, than we have to treat in a similar mian- 
ner any of the public services of the sanctuary. I have as 
much right tostand upon the threshold*f a church, and to for- 
bid any worshipper to enter, as | have to stand before the com- 
munion table and forbid him to approach; as much right io 
waro men from the observance of the Sabbath itself; as to warn 
them from the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Restric- 
tions, indeed, may be expedient, or may not ;—of that I say 
nothing ;~—I speak only of the rational and scriptural warrants 
for one course or the other. I speak only of the great princi- 
ple on which every christian institution and ordinance is found- 
ed; and I say that one is no more holy than another,—that 
one appointment of God isclothed with no more sanctions and 
with no more terrors, and is endowed. with no more monopo- 
lies than another. For whether is greater or more sacred, the 
communion table or the temple of worship, baptismal water or 
the invocation of Almighty God ? 

On this subject, I seriously believe that the, christian world 
is yet infected with superstition. How many are there who 
for a course of years, and from Sabbath to Sabbath, attend 
upon the solemnities of divine worship, who enter the sanctu- 
ary, and place themselves in the attitude of prayer and medi- 
tation, and all this, without any uneasiness or apprehension, 
who would be struck with awe, if not with horror, if you should 
propose to lead them to the communion table. That, in their 
view, is altogether a different thing, and altogether more solemn 
and fearful. If any minister were to invite the people indis- 
criminately to the. Lord’s supper, it would be looked upon by 
many as awful licentiousness. ‘There would be, in the com- 
munity, as there have been, in such a case, dubious looks and 
shakings of the head, and sighs, and forebodings, as if the ve 
fabric of Christianity was falling. And yet people may all 
their lives long, go to church, and use the mockery of out- 
ward forms in which their heart is not, and practise the hypo- 
crisy of a seeming religion, where there is no religion ; and 
nobody is disturbed ; nobody trembles; nobody thinks of any 
glaring impropriety or shocking unseemliness, or alarming dan- 
ger. A man may sit at church as quietly and as unconcerned 
as the post he leans against, and perchance fall asleep; but he 
isin a tremor if he comes to the Lord’s supper, or he comes 
with a superstitious and artificial solemnity ; and if by any 
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possibility he should sink into sleep at the communion table, 
the fact, if it were known, would be the theme of general con- 
versation. A man may enter church with a cheerful, and even 
smiling countenance, and it would probably draw forth no ob- 
servations; but if he were to come thus to the Lord’s sup- 
per, he would be thought to be impious or insane. 

I descend to these instances, because I wish to show how 
very broad is the distinction commonly made, between the or- 
dinary worship of the church, and its occasional ordinances. 

And now I will undertake to show, that there is no ground 
for this distinction. 

If there is, let it be made to appear. The burden of proof 
is on those who maintain that there is. Let, then, the passage 
of Scripture be brought forward which teaches us, that some 
institutions of God’s worship are more holy than others. I 
am sure that it cannot be discovered. 

But I say more. The want of this proof constitutes the 
strongest possible argument for my doctrine. Who shall dare to 
make a distinction among God’s appointments, when he bimself 
has made none? For, observe, these appointments rest upon 
his command, and upon nothing else.. If he has commanded 
us to celebrate the Lord’s supper, so has he commanded us 
to pay him the offering of social worship. If you regard bap- 
tism as an ordinance of God, so do you probably regard the 
Sabbath. And who has taught you to make any difference ? 
If there is any, we might expect to find it pointed out in the ori- 
ginal injunction of the rites of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
We might expect it to be said, ‘these are for the more de- 
vout ; while prayer, and the Sabbath, and meditation, and in- 
struction are for the less devout ; or, some must be celebrated 
with a pious mind, and others may be celebrated with an un- 
holy mind.’ But surely nothing of this appears. ‘The same 
seal of divine authority is upon every institution of God. Nor 
are any severer threatenings annexed to the abuse of the Lord’s 
supper, than to the abuse of any other institution of divine au- 
thority. 

This seems to me to be the simple, rational, scriptural view 
of the subject. We have a revelation instructing us in our 
duties. It commands us to do certain things, without a hint 
that some are more obligatory, or solemn, or exclusive than 
others. It is a presumption in us therefore to make any such 
difference. 
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But although these views are so apparently obvious, they 
will be thought, nevertheless, to be liable to objections. ‘To 
these, then, let me apply myself. 

1, There is a peculiar feeling about rites or ordinances,— 
in other words, about the use of symbols, as distinguished 
from words and actions, which is to be noticed in the first 
place. Indeed, I am inclined to think, that the main part of 
ail the objection there is, is founded on this feeling. 1 shall, 
therefore, endeavour to describe and explain it. Jt ts a feel- 
ing, then, in the first place, of unaccustomedness and awkward- 
ness in the use up le and material symbols. ‘They are not 
natural to us. e make little or no use of them in the com- 
mon affairs of life, and we do not find it easy to familiarize 
ourselves with them in sacred concerns. We use ceremonies, it 
is true ;—we use words and actions to convey our thoughts ; 
but very seldom do we use symbols or material signs of thought. 
Hence it is not easy for our minds to communicate with these 
signs. Ifa teacher would instruct or impress us, and adopts 
words and gestures for this purpose, it is all very intelligible, 
natural, and easy. But if he should produce and hold up 
before us certain material symbols, if, instead of saying, be 
pure in heart, he should hold up water, and say, be like this, — 
or instead of saying, be strong in faith, he should present a 
piece of iron, and say be like this,—zwe should, and he would, 
probably, feel a sense of constraint and awkwardness. 

This feeling is peculiar to civilized people, and more espe- 
cially to us of the West. The language of signs is addressed 
to the imagination, and was created in part, by the necessities 
of arude and barren speech. Among the Eastern nations 
imagination prevailed much more than it does among us. 
From the East, too, the nations of the world originally sprung. 
There, knowledge, refinement, and language had their infancy. 
It is not strange, therefore, that in that quarter of the world, 
symbols should have most extensively prevailed. In fact, 
they became among the Orientals, a part of their language and 
life,—a part of their daily and hourly communications. The 
case is obviously very different among us. 

But there is something more than a feeling of awkwardness 
about symbols, in general; there is, in the next place, a feel- 
ing of awe about the christian symbols in particular. This 
has resulted from the superstitious perversions of earlier times: 
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When the Lord’s supper degenerated from a simple and cheer- 
ful rite, expressive of reverence and love for Jesus Christ, to an 
awful mystery ; when the trinity was introduced, and the death 
of him who was declared to be ‘very God’ was celebrated ; 
when, moreover, the consecrated bread was regarded, not as 
a symbol of Jesus Christ, but as the very Christ, as the divine 
and Almighty Saviour himself ;—then, indeed, it is not strange 
that in approaching this sacrament, men’s minds should be 
overwhelmed with preternatural awe. ‘The wonder is, indeed, 
that they could, with these views, approach it at all. And 
‘whoever thinks that the superstitions of former times has 
extended no influence to the present, knows neither himself, 
nor the age in which he lives. 

From these feelings of awkwardness and superstitious awe, 
then, has arisen that peculiar reverence for the ordinances, 
above the other services of our worship, which prevails among 
us. ‘ihese feelings, [have thought, create a kind of indefina- 
ble, but strong objection to the doctrine which I maintain,— 
viz. that the rites of Christianity are no more sacred than any 
of its institutions. And the objection is fully met, by explain- 
ing the feelings on which it is founded. For surely it is 
enough to say, that superstition is no warrant for our views ; 
and unaccustomedness instead of entitling any ordinance to 
special reverence, should put us on our guard against it. 

We may add to this answer, however, that in ancient times, 
when symbols of worship were appointed, and fora long pe- 
riod after, they were not exalted to that distinction from all 
the other acts of worship, which they have since obtained. 
Among the ancient Jews, sacred symbols, such as feasts, sacri- 
fices, gifts, were placed on a level withother acts of worship. 
The rites as well as the forms of worship were ordained for 
the benefit of the whole people, and none were excluded from 
the use of them. ‘The mind of a Jew never entertained the 
notion, that it was more solemn to celebrate God’s worship in 
a feast, than to celebrate his worship in the prayers of the 
temple. 

If we turn to the times of the new dispensation, we find that 
the Lord’s supper was engrafted upon the Passover, without 
any intimation that it possessed any peculiar sanctity above 
that or any other sacred rite. ‘lt was a feast,—in the ordinary 
form of a Jewish feast,—marked with the freedom, the ease, 
and the colloquial character of such an occasion. The invo- 
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cations which were used,—the blessing the bread and the 
wine,—were, as we know, the customary formalities of a Jew- 
ish feast, and of the common meal among the Jews. There 
was nothing to impress peculiar awe on this occasion. One 
disciple leaned on his master’s bosom; and there was conver- 
sation among them all. It is true that their feelings were tried 
at this interview. Our Saviour talked with them of his de- 
parture, warned them of persecutions, and exhorted them 
to constancy and cheerfulness. But this he had often done 
before ; and whatever emotions such conversation might 
awaken, were peculiar to themselves. At the same time, this 
rite was proposed to all,—thongh one of them was a wicked 
traitor. And in the same manner, the Apostles afterwards 
permitted it to be used by all who professed their belief. in 
Christianity, and joined themselves to the christian assemblies ; 
not even forbidding the licentious Corinthians, who surely 
gave as little evidence as any people could of being Christians. 
And thus was this rite used for the benefit of all who bore the 
christian name,—for the benefit of all the christian assem- 
blies and congregations at large ;—it was thus used, I say, in 
the early centuries, and down to the time of the Reformation. 

The Reformers introduced a new rule. They limited the 
communion to a few, who gave credible evidence of piety, still 
enjoining upon the multitude the use of the Sabbath, of the 
— of prayer, &c. I do not now pronounce any judgment 
on their conduct. I do not touch the question of expediency. 
It certainly was very natural, that they should act as they did. 
They felt, and justly, that Christianity was dreadfully corrupt- 
ed, that its rites were profaned ; and they were anxious to res- 
cue one or two rites, which their Romish prejudices had led 
them to regard as peculiarly sacred, from that profanation. 
They therefore consigned them to the keeping and care of a 
select few. 

Now without deciding at all, whether this was expedient 
then, or stil is, we may conclude with safety, that there is no 
intrinsic reason, for this distinction of the institutions of Chris- 
tianity, if there is for the separation of the classes of men. 
And the peculiar feeling and veneration for some of these in- 
stitutions is brought into fault, instead of being vindicated by 
their strangeness to our habits, or the hold on our superstition, 
which such institutions have ; and the feeling, moreover, fails 
of all justification, in the history of religious rites and symbols. 
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Let. me now advert to two or three other difficulties, that 
may still remain in the way of my doctrine. 

2. It may be asked in the second place, then, if we are 
not required to celebrate the communion, as Christians. I 
answer that undoubtedly we are. But so are we required to 
perform every act of worship as Christians ; nay, to do all 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving God thanks. 

3. But, again, it may be said, that in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, we profess religion. Be itso. We profess religion, 
too, in every act of worship. The act means this, or it means 
nothing. It is a profession of religion, or it is mockery. For 
what is this profession, but the avowal of certain religious con- 
victions, feelings, and purposes? And does not the posture of 
meditation, and listening to instruction, and the singing of 
praises, and the solemn attitude of prayer imply an avowal of 
religious affections and desires? hat less does a man say, 
or can he say, when he puts himself in the posture of prayer, 
than this P—‘] am a needy, dependent creature—lI desire God’s 
blessing and forgiveness—lI implore his influence and his mercy 
to guide and save me.’ And what less is here, than a profes- 
sion of humility and repentance, and a purpose to obey God ? 

There is a difference, indeed, between the simple act of 
prayer, abstractly considered, and attendance upon the com- 
munion. Celebrating the Lord’s Supper is a profession of the 
christian religion in particular, while prayer, abstractly consid- 
ered, is not necessarily so,—since Mahometans and Pagans 
pray, aod many of them, no doubt, sincerely. Still, prayer is 
a profession of religion in general—a profession of devout sen- 
timents. And prayer in a christian sanctuary is generally 
considered as equivalent to an avowal of belief in the christian 
religion, in particular. — [t is in form a profession, not only of 
worship but christian worship. 

‘You do, therefore,’—we may ‘say to. every attendant on 
public worship— you do profess religion, as often as you retire 
on the Sabbath from your worldly’ pursuits, and enter the 
sanctuary and engage in its solemnities. Your consistency is 
just as really pledged as though you had stood up in the pres- 
ence of the people, and declared aloud your purpose, and vow, 
and, covenant with God. ‘The prejugees of the community 
may not hold it in this light ; but it is‘So; it is so, at least, in 
the sight of God, and it ought to be so in the sight of men. Kt 
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is not at your option whether you will profess religion. You 
have professed it ; and do profess it, as often as you go to the 
house of worship.’ 

I know there are many who shrink from what is technically, 
and after all, rather unfortunately termed a profession of reli- 
gion, on account of the prejudices and puerile distinctions of 
men. I know that there are an unreflecting few, who are 
ready to catch with eagle eye every blemish, and to proclaim ev- 
ery inconsistency in the conduct of those who belong to the 
church; and this too, with as much self-complacency and 
tranquillity, as if they were under no pledge or obligation to 
obey God, or to be Christians. But surely it is time to disregard 
these unreasonable and unfounded notions. Whoever intends 
to be an honest man, a virtuous and good citizen, a just deal- 
er, an obliging neighbour, a dutiful child, a devoted Christian, 
doing with cheerfulness, and with patience suffering the will 
of God in all things, may with equal propriety come to the 
church and the communion table; and whoever does not in- 
tend to sustain such a character, cannot vindicate his consis- 
teucy in coming to either. 

4. Do we then say, it may be finally asked,—do we say 
that the communion is to be approached lightly, or undevout- 
ly and carelessly to be celebrated? God forbid! We do not 
make void the strictness of the christian precepts—yea, rather 
we establish it. We do not say, or propose, hat there should 
be less seriousness and tenderness at the communion; but, 
that in prayer, in meditation, in the ordinary services of our 
worship, there should be more. We protest against that per- 
verted, yet prevalent notion, that if a man goes to the temple 
it is nought, but if he goes to the communion table, he is a 
debtor—he has laid himself under an awful obligation. Ev- 
ery man is laid under the most solemn obligation, by the bare 
knowledge that there is a God; and he professes this obliga- 
tion by coming to the place of His worship. And by violat- 
ing this pledge, he contracts as deep a guilt in the sight of God, 
as if he violated the sacramental vows of the communion table. 
Nay, there is a pledge in every man’s soul, stronger than any 
form, or circumstance, or place can impose ;—the pledge of 
reason—the bond of conscience. These distinctions among 
our duties and obligations are all the work of man; the equal 
and solemn injunction of every duty upon all rational beings, is 


the precept and will of God. 
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THE BEGINNING AND PERFECTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THERE are two very opposite sets of views and feelings, with 
which the mind goes back to the beginning of almost every 
thing ;—of the world, of human life, of the various gifts and dis- 
pensations of God. According to one, the past is dwelt on 
with a fond admiration ; nothing is so pure and happy as it was 
at first; the original state of every blessing is extolled and 
magnified, as being then in its early freshness and beauty, 
which have since been fading. According to the other, there 
is no disposition to heighten in imagination the advantages or 
the charm of what has long preceded, but rather to make the 
best of what is present and to point out—if they are to be 
found—its superior benefits or worthier prospects. According 
to one, declension is traced, and we indulge in regretting the 
better days that have gone. According to the other, progress 
is discerned, and we learn to be thankful and to hope on. 
There is something disheartening in the one, which is but poor- 
ly compensated: by a show of reverence or sensibility for what 
has departed. The other encourages us, that still higher good 
is to be attained; that improvement and not decay is the 
world’s course and law ; and we look and press forward. It 
can hardly be made a question which of these two habits of . 
thought and disposition is the more common. Men have al- 
ways been inclined to exaggerate the value of wMat is lost, and 
to expatiate on some previous condition of what they still pos- 
sess. ‘In the beginning it was not so,’ they are forever 
ready to say, when crosses come, and changes trouble them, 
and signs of imperfection appear; though ‘it may not be so 
always,’ would be a more manly sentiment, and nearer to the 
truth. They have erred in looking back for the golden times, 
which they should rather love to anticipate, and do their little 
to hasten. The’ idea of a primeval paradise has prevailed 
over the earth, and is a beautiful tradition; but philanthropy 
and religious philosophy love better to see in the order of 
Providence, the proofs of a gracious and forever expanding 
design, the promises of future and greater knowledge, worth 
and happiness. It is not the way of heaven with our race, to 
begin with that which is perfect, and let decline and corrup- 
tion succeed, and leave men to feel their way back after for- 
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gotten truth, and repine for a perished glory. No. It is lead- 
ing them up by a thousand ways and a various discipline to 
eminences yet never attained. ‘That is not only a fond but a 
mischievous mistake, which makes us dote on the recollection 
or the fancy of the things that are behind, instead of reaching 
forth to those that are before. We live in an advancing, and 
not in a ruined world; and the maturity of life with all its 
cares is better than the childhood which it would recall; and 
it is the nature of every good possession to grow more noble 
and useful, and to enlarge itself. 

These remarks, which are of a very general nature, are ap- 
plicable to Christianity itself. It is a blessing, which is not in 
any sense to stand still, but to be improved. It has never yet 
shown itself in its entire purity, or its full operation. It is not 
so much to be restored to any former standard of now tarnish- 
ed excellence, as to be carried on and perfected. It is to pre- 
cede and keep in advance of all the intellectual and moral 
progress, which it is a blessed instrument of promoting. While 
in some respects it is the actual and finished model of sacred 
instruction, in others it rather furnishes but the ideal, accord- 
ing to which it is to be yet more gloriously fashioned as the 
mind moves onward. ll that it has yet been is but the earn- 
est of what it is to be hereafter. ‘ Leaving therefore the word 
of the beginning of Christ,’ as it is written in the Hebrews, 
‘Jet us go on wnto perfection.’ 

The very nature of the Gospel, the circumstances of its ap- 
pearing, the form which those circumstances compelled it to 
assume, and the character of its history and records as they 
have been transmitted to us, all confirm the conclusion, that it 
is a revelation intended to be progressive, a plan that is forev- 
er looking further, a testimony that adapted itself at first to a 
peculiar state of society, and is always to preserve a corres- 
pondence with the intelligence and wants of mankind. Its na- 
ture is spirit and life—-a heaven-sent spirit, a heaven-in- 
spired life ; and these it will always retain, though forms may 
change, and many opinions that now seem essential be dis- 
membered from it. Those circumstances just spoken of be- 
longed—at least many of them—only to the commencement 

of our religion; were but the incidents that accompanied it, 
and no part of its substance ; were but as the infant’s dress and 
the needy fortunes of the Saviour of mankind. A similar 
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assertion is true of the sacred documents of our faith; prepar- 
ed as they were for temporary use, and filled as they are seen 
to be with subjects of local interest or popular accommodation, 
the perished peculiarities of a former period and race. ‘They 
do not constitute our religion; they only instruct us in its prin- 
ciples, and assure us of the foundation on which it rests. What 
then is the beginning, and what the perfection of the Gospel f 

Let us look at all those periods, which can be supposed in 
any view of the subject to be the beginning of the Gospel ; and 
see if in any of them it appears in its full beauty, and vigour 
and efficacy ; or whether we shall not be constrained,—or 
rather be rejoiced,—to acknowledge that what is perfect in it 
did not at once spring forth,—has not yet come. Shall we 
trace it back to its remotest sources among the institutions and 
bards of the Hebrews, and the dark mountains of prophecy, 
before its own recorded history begins ;—before John cried in 
the wilderness, or Joseph and Mary rejoiced over their first- 
born at Bethlehem? We shall not surely find there what we 
seek for in it; for all is obscure, uncertain, unaccomplished. 
The scheme of preparation which led the way to Christianity, 
is for the most part but dimly discerned, and unsatisfactory, 
even in what is plainly to be perceived; mixed with the doubt- 
fulness of old traditions and with systems of superannuated er- 
rours. We see, indeed, some majestic forms, and hear many 
strains of divinest eloquence and holiest song.» ‘There stand 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets, contending against priest- 
ly craft and a people’s iniquities, rebuking princes and setting 
themselves against nations, announcing the will and law, the 
threatenings and promises of heaven. But behind them are 
signs indistinct and shadowy ; the veiled symbols of a broken 
covenant; the faint images of a fallen ritual; the temple’s 
broad outline and all the vain pageantry of rite and sacrifice ; 
the fading visions of temporal grandeur ; the mystic symbols of 
commemoration or of promise; ambiguous oracles, and the 
mercy-seat concealed. We turn away from a period, in 
which we discover at most only imperfect intimations of the 
future purposes of God, and go on to the first and clearer 
scenes which the new covenant discloses. But even here is 
all finished ? or have we still not arrived at perfection ? 

Let our next field of view be the personal ministry of our 
Saviour himself. It was a glorious time for the world, when 
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it was visited by that day-spring, which prophets and kings had 
not been permitted to witness; which David saw not amidst 
the splendour of his royalty, and the richer light of his devo- 
tions ; which the seer saw not through the kindlings of his most 
fervent inspiration ; when God chose and sent forth as a de- 
liverer his beloved son, to be to the ignorant a divine wisdom, 
to the weak a divine power, to the tried and the contrite the 
compassion of a father in heaven. We cannot dwell with too 
profound a reverence, with too quickened a sensibility, on the 
instructions which flowed from the lips of that anointed one ; 
or the unparalleled spirit, the moral sublimity, that- marked 
his virtues ; on the wonderful events that gathered about his 
career ; on the tender associations that cling to his memory. 
No fear:that men should ever prize at too much, his doctrines 
of truth, by which they are enlightened; of grace, through 
which they find favour; of hope in which they may obtain 
rest ;—his life for their example and his death for their de- 
liverance. But what remains of his history plainly shows us 
that his kingdom was then scarcely begun ;—that his work, 
though finished when he gave up the ghost, was but the accom- 
plishment of his own ministry, not the completion of the Gos- 
pel ;—was but the impulse that was to perpetuate itself in a thou- 
sand directions, and with an increasing power, through after- 
generations. He has himself declared that he left many things 
untold, for future time to disclose, and other circumstances. 
The people were not ready for them, and the disciples whom 
he had selected as little as the rest. In many things he ac- 
commodated himself, as every reformer must, to the state of 
society in which he spoke, and to the impressions of those 
whom he addressed. In many he left his religion within the 
limits of the Jewish peculiarity, till it was time for it to 
come abroad, and till the long consequences of what he had 
spoken and done should disclose themselves more fully, and 
execute their work. Of the meaning of his cautious and half 
veiled teaching, who seem to have understood less than they 
who were always with him ?—they, who to the last had no 
idea of the high purposes of his mission, who were scattered 
when he was smitten, and are even found dreaming of Israel’s 
kingdom, when he came among them again from the dead. 
The evangelical records commence with a preparation and an 
assurance, a solemn preparation,—the cry of the austere Bap- 
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list, as it were out of the world’s wilderness ;—a glorious assur- 
ance,—‘ the reign of heaven is at hand.’ And they close 
with no more. Stilla solemn preparation. Jesus must be re- 
moved from the eyes of his chosen, must commit his Gospel, 
all young and ill-understood as it was, to the hands of men 
and the watch of heaven ; he must leave the world and go to the 
Father. Still a promise. The Comforter, the spirit of truth, 
should afterwards be sent, to establish and teach, to sustain 
and guide them. 

We are to advance further then, for the perfection which 
we are seeking to discover is not yet found ;—and we next 
come upon the broad place of the Apostles’ labours. Here 
is another beginning of the word of Christ; is it also its 
perfection? ‘The day of Pentecost is past; the promise of 
Christ has been redeemed ; the Holy Spirit has been shed, 
and the baptism by fire; the heralds of salvation are sent 
forth. A new record is now opened in our religion, and ‘ the 
glorious company of the Apostles’ stand before us. Who shall 
speak lightly of the spirit that animated those devoted men, 
the spirit that instructed and inspired them? ‘They went out 
against the world, and the powers of the world were shaken. 
They were taught of God, and the wisdom of men looked poor 
before the subduing doctrines of the cross. They were aided 
of heaven, and prince and council could not bring to nought 
the sovereign purpose ; and contempt and hatred, cunning and 
force, could not ‘cover what God would reveal.’ Still they 
were only instruments in the hand of Providence for helping 
on a mighty design ; men imbued deep with the influences of 
early habits of thought, and the tinge of national preposses- 
sions ; men subject to infirmities and errours like us. We 
learn from the memoir of their ‘ Acts,’ and from their own 
writings, that they did not always understand the overruling 
will that was employing them ;—that gifted as they were, they 
could assemble in council and be divided in opinion; that 
banded together as they were in the greatest and best of services, 
by that love which was their master’s parting commandment, they 
could withstand each other on points of the greatest moment 
to the cause which all had equally at heart. The very ques- 
tion whether the Gospel should go freely out into all the earth, 
unincumbered with any of the rites of Judaism,—a question of 
such vital interest, was not regarded by them all with the same 
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sentiments, nor at once nor easily decided ;—and is there not 
a history in one such example? We look in vain among the 
Apostles, illustrious as they proved to be, for anything that 
brings back the image of their departed Head, with his peer- 
less majesty, his divinity of soul. They appear in all things 
as the servants of him whom they acknowledged their Lord. 
They were faithful, and therein chiefly lay their praise. But 
not in their day was the clear glory displayed, which Jesus 
saw in the visions of his inspired mind beaming full on the na- 
tions. Something of the imperfections of the time yet mingled 
with it, and intercepted its shining. We reach the end of the 
historical records of our religion ; and we see it at that point, 
and leave it there, somewhat as they leave Paul, its highminded 
champion ;—preaching indeed worthily ‘ the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which concerned the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;’/—but in a hired house, and more than half a captive. 

There is but one more period, which can be considered ca- 
pable of being called the beginning of the Gospel. It is what 
is styled primitive Christianity, the Gospel as it was held by 
the immédiate converts of the Apostles, and those who for a 
few generations succeeded them. ‘To this many are ready to 
revert as the golden day of our faith. Then was nothing 
wanting, and nothing had been added to it. It was pure and 
perfect in its doctrine, its order, and its consequences. Who 
but the excellent would embrace it in its season of contempt 
and persecution ? and who could err in opinion, when the very 
voices of its first proclaimers had hardly died away? Alas! 
we exaggerate the advantages of that early era. Those high 
thoughts of their excellence must be sadly reduced, when we 
think of the disgraceful celebration of the Corinthian eucharist ; 
when we call to mind the many minute directions and reproofs 
of Paul; when we listen to the complainings of the aged John, 
whose eyes saw many Antichrists before years had dimmed 
them. We scarcely hear of a Church sooner than we hear 
of dissensions in it. There were ignorance and weakness, 
misrule and superstition, in the first assemblies of believers ; 
and spots in their first feasts of charity. It is indeed natural 
that we should revert with interest to those earliest receivers 
of Christian truth. Who can contemplate without emotion 
‘the noble army of martyrs ;’ or remember without gratitude 
the moral principles which they helped to establish in their 
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array and in their fall? Yet we cannot forget how speedily 
the faith for which they suffered departed far away from that 
simplicity in which the mind of Jesus had received it. It was 
joined at once by various corruptions from the conceits of vain 
philosophy and of popular illusion, from the prepossessions of 
the ignorant and the empty learning of the taught. It began 
to be mystical and visionary, and to utter a strange speech. 
Gentilism added its thousand subtilties to those of Judaism, - 
which were already more than enough, and together they 
came darkly into it, till its ‘ gift of tongues’ seemed almost 
like the ancient gift at Babel,—a sign of confusion. Long 
before it stretched out its hand to the temporal power, and 
drew around itself the purple of the Cesars, the fictions of the 
East had found a place with it; Jesus of Nazareth was de- 
clared to be God; the foolish dreams of a millenium ‘were 
believed ; and there was no want either of the world’s passions 
or reveries. And what need be said of the disastrous times that 
succeeded ? How much was to be found of the simplicity or 
the spirit of Christ, amidst factious councils and—that most 
fearful of sights—bigotry in power? ‘Through what changes 
must we perceive the name of Christian to have passed, when 
we look back from the prelate and the monk, to those humble 
men, who ‘ were first called Christians at Antioch !’ 


[The subject may be resumed in another number. | 
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[The following selections are from the works of Dr. Joseph 
Hall, a Bishop of the church of England, and one of the ablest 
and best of the old English divines. His writings abound with 
fine thoughts expressed with much force, and with much of the 
quaintness of his times. How well his claims to the appellation of 
the English Seneca, which the closeness and vigour of thought 
and style displayed in his moral sentences have procured him, 
are supported by these extracts from his Holy Observations and his 
Meditations and Vows, we leave our readers to judge. The first 
of them, which bears hard upon certain doctrines of grace, and 
the one we have in part italicised, accord but ill with our associ- 
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ations with the far-famed Synod of Dort, of which he was for a 
time at least a distinguished member. It is but fair to add, how- 
ever, that he was. not, in all points of doctrine and discipline, a 
member of the very strictest orthodoxy, as perhaps these two ex- 
tracts make it unnecessary to say.] 


God is the God of order, not of confusion. As therefore 
in natural things, he useth to proceed from one extreme to 
another by degrees, through the mean ; so doeth he in spiritual. 
The sun riseth not at once to his highest, from the darkness 
of midnight ; but first sends forth some feeble glimmering of 
light in the morning; then looks out with weak and waterish 
beams; and so by degrees ascends to the midst of heaven. 
So, in the seasons of the year, we are not one day scorched with 
a summer heat, and on the next frozen with a sudden extrem- 
ity of cold. But winter comes on softly ; first by cold dews, 
then hoar frosts ; until at last it descends to the hardest weather 
of all. Such are God’s spiritual proceedings. He never 
brings any man from the estate of sin to the estate of glory, 
but through the estate of grace. And as for grace, he seldom 
brings any man from gross wickedness to any eminence of per- 
fection. 1 will be charitably jealous of those men, which from 
notorious lewdness leap at once into a sudden forwardness of 
profession. Holiness doth not, like Jonas’ gourd, grow up in 
anight. I like it better to go on soft and sure, than for a 
hasty fit to run myself out of ‘ breath ;’ and after, stand still and 
‘rest’ me. 


When I see my Saviour hanging in so forlorn a fashion 
upon the cross, his head drooping down, his temples bleeding 
with thorns, his hands and feet with the nails, and side with 
the spear, his enemies round about him mocking at his shame, 
and insulting over his impotence ; how should I think any other- 
wise of him, than as himself complaineth, forsaken of his Fa- 
ther? But when again I turn mine eyes, and see the sun 
darkened, the earth quaking, the rocks rent, the graves open- 
ed, the thief confessing. * * * and when I see so strong a guard 
of providence over him, that all his malicious enemies are not 
able so much as to break one bone of that body, which seemed 
carelessly neglected ; I cannot but wonder at his glory and 
safety. God is ever near, though oft unseen, and if he wink 
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at our distress, he sleepeth not. The senses of others must 
not be judges of his presence and care ; but our faith. What 
care I. if the world give me up for miserable, while I am under 
his secret protection? O Lord, since thou art strong in our 
weakness, and present in our senselessness, give me but as 
much comfort in my sorrow, as thou givest me security, and 
at my worst I shall be well. 


The worldling’s life is of all others the most discomfortable. 
For that which is his God, doth not always favour him ; that 
which should be, never. 


Injuries hurt not more in the receiving, than in the remem- 
brance. A small injury shall go as it comes; a great injury 
may dine or sup with me ; but none at all shall lodge with me. 
Why should I vex myself, because another hath vexed me? 


Every sickness is a little death. I will be content to die oft, 
that I may die once well. 


Nothing doth so befool a man as extreme passion. This 
doth both make them fools, which otherwise are not ; and show 
them to be fools, that are so. Violent passions,—if I cannot 
tame them that they may yield, to my ease, 1 will at least 
smother them by concealment, that they may not appear, to 
my shame. 


Forced favours are thankless, and commonly with noble 
minds find no acceptation. For aman to give his soul to God, 
when he sees he can no longer hold it, or to bestow his goods, 
when he is forced to part with them, or to forsake his sin when 
he cannot follow it, are but unkind and cold obediences. God 
sees our necessity and scorns our compelled offers. What 
man of any generous spirit will abide himself to be made the last 
refuge of a craved, denied and constrained courtesy ? While 
God gives me leave to keep my soul, yet then to bequeath it 
to him, and whilst strength and opportunity serve me to sin, 
then to forsake it, is both accepted and crowned. God loves 
neither grudged nor necessary gifts. I will offer betimes, that 
he may vouchsafe to take ;—I will give him the best, that he 
may take all. 
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One half of the world knows not how the other lives ; and 
therefore the better sort pity not the distressed ; and the mis- 
erable envy not those who fare better, because they know it 
not. Each man judges of others’ condition by his own. The 
worst sort would be too much discontented, if they saw how 
far more pleasant the life of others is; and if the better sort 
(such we call those which are greater) could look down to 
tht infinite miseries of inferiours, it would make them either 
miserable in compassion or proud in conceit. It is good some- 
times forthe delicate rich man to look into the poor man’s cup- 
board ; and seeing God gives him not to know their sorrow by 
experience, to know it yet in speculation. ‘This shall teach 
him more thanks to God, more mercy to men, more content- 
ment in himself. 


Where there are divers opinions, they may be all false ; 
there can be but one true, and that truth ofttimes must be 
fetched by piecemeal out of divers branches of contrary opi- 
nions. For it falls out not seldom, that truth is through igno- 
rance or rash vehemency, scattered into sundry parts; and, 
like to a little silver melted amongst the ruins of a burnt 
house, must be tried out from heaps of much superfluous ashes. 
There is much pains in the search of it, much skill in the find- 
ing it; the value of it once found requites the cost of both. 








It is not good to be continual in denunciation of judgment. 
The noise to which we are accustomed, though loud, wakes us 
not; whereas a less, if unusual, stirreth us. ‘The next way to 
make threatenings contemned, is to make them common. It is 
a profitable rod that strikes sparingly, and frights somewhat 
oftener than it smiteth. 





Want of use causeth disability, and custom perfection. 
Those that have not been used to pray in their closet, cannot 
pray in public, but coldly and in form. He that discontinues 
meditation shall be long in recovering ; whereas the man inured 
to these exercises, who is not dressed till he have prayed, nor 
hath supped till he have meditated, doth both these well and 
with ease. He that intermits good duties incurs a double loss ; 
of the blessing that followeth good, of the faculty of doing it. 
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He that doeth not secret service to God with some delight, 
doth but counterfeit in public. The truth of any act or pas- 
sion is then best tried, when it is without witness. Openly, 
many sinister respects may draw from us a form of religious 
duties ; secretly, nothing but the power of a good conscience. 
It is to be feared, God hath more true and devout service in 
closets, than in churches. 








Pocrtry. 


EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Hush! ’tis a holy hour!—the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiance through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 
With all their clustering locks, untouch’d by care, 
And bowed—as flowers are bow’d with night—in prayer. - 


Gaze on, ’tis lovely! childhood’s lip and cheek, 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought! 
Gaze! yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 

And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
—Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity ! 


O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Lightly when those pure orisons are done, 
As birds with slumber’s honey-dew oppress’d, 
Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun; 
Lift up your hearts! though yet no sorrow lies 
Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes. 


Though fresh within your breasts th’ untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody where’er ye tread, 

And o’er your sleep bright shadows, from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread ; 

Yet in those flute-like voices, mingled low, 

Is woman’s tenderness—how soon her woe! 






























Poetry. 





i 
Her lot is on you !—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches, from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 






Her lot is on you!—to be found untir’d 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir’d, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain! 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 

! And, oh! to love through all things—therefore pray ! 






And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 
H With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 
On through the dark days fading from their prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight ! 
Earth will forsake—Oh happy to have given 
Th’ unbroken heart’s first fragrance unto heaven! 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 





S1r,—The following was composed and handed to me by an interesting 
old gentleman of this city, a refugee from the troubles of St. Domingo, with 
a request that I would attempt a translation. The deep spirit of religious 
penitence which prevades this little effusion, induced me to suppose that 
both the original and translation might be not unacceptable to your 
readers. A SupscriBer. 

Charleston, S. C. 





INVOCATION A L’ETRE SUPREME. 






Pénétre de douleur de t’avoir offensé, 
J’invoque ton saint nom, a tes pieds prosterne ; 
Pardonne moi, grand Dieu, réfractaire 4 ta loi, 
Je suis bien criminel, je fus sourd a ta voix. 


Ne m’abandonne pas dans le malheur extréme, 
D’avoir désobéi a ’tes ordres suprémes ; 

Je ne veux désormais vivre que pour t’aimer, 
Te louer, te benir, et toujours t’adorer. 


Poetry. 


Si tu veux m’accabler du poids de ta justice, 
Ta bonté veut aussi, que tu me sois propice ; 

O mon divin Seigneur, exauce ma priere, 
Prends pitié de mon ame a mon heure dernieére. 


TRANSLATION. 
INVOCATION TO THE SUPREME BEING. 


Offended Lord! o’erwhelmed with grief and shame, 
Low at thy feet, I breathe thy sacred name ; 

Forgive, forgive a rebel to thy law, 

Whose stubborn heart no vioce from heaven could draw. 


a 


Cast me not off, the victim of despair, 

That I have sinn’d, as far as man could dare. 
Receive my vow, henceforth, forevermore 
To serve, to bless, to love thee, and adore ! 


If thy stern justice should exact my doom, 
May not thy love its gentler sway assume 1 
O hear my fervent prayer, Almighty Power ! 
Take pity on me, at my dying hour. 








Review. 


Art. 1.—/ Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from 
the Holy Scriptures alone. By Joun Mitton. Transla- 
ted from the Original by Cuartes R. Sumner, M. A. Li- 
brarian and Historiographer to His Majesty, and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. From the London Edition. 
Boston, 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue discovery of a work of Milton, unknown to his own 
times, is an important event in literary history. The consider- 
ation, that we of this age are the first readers of this treatise, 
naturally heightens our interest in it; for we seem in this way 
to be brought nearer to the author, and to sustain the same 
relation which his cotemporaries bore to his writings. The 
work opens with a salutation, which, from any other man, 
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might be chargeable with inflation ; but which we feel to be 
the natural and appropriate expression of the spirit of Milton. 
Endowed with gifts of the soul, which have been imparted to 
few of our race, and conscious of having consecrated them 
through life to God and mankind, he rose without effort or 
affectation to the style of an Apostle. —‘ Joun Mixton, TO ALL 
THE CHuRCHEs or CHRIST, AND TO ALL WHO PROFESS THE 
CurisTian FatrH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, PEACE, AND 
THE RECOGNITION OF THE TRUTH, AND ETERNAL SALVATION 
in Gop THE Fatuer, anv in oun Lorp Jesus Curisv.’ 
Our ears are the first to hear this benediction, and it seems 
not so much to be borne to us from a distant age, as to come 
immediately from the sainted spirit, by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the ‘Treatise oa Christian 
Doctrine,’ we may say that it owes very much of the atten- 
tion, which it has excited, to the fame of its author. We value 
it chiefly as showing us the mind of Milton on that subject, which 
above all others, presses upon men of thought and sensibility. 
We want to know in what conclusions such a man rested after 
a life of extensive and profound research, of magnanimous efforts 
for freedom and his country, and of communion with the most 
gifted minds in his own and former times. The book derives 
its ¢hief interest from its author, and accordingly there seems 
to be a propriety in introducing our remarks upon it with some 
notice of the character of Milton. We are not sure that we 
could have abstained from this subject, even if we had not been 
able to offer so good an apology for attempting it. ‘The intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of a great man are“attractions not 
easily withstood, and we can hardly serve others or ourselves 
more, than by recalling to him the attention, which is scattered 
among inferiour topics. 

In speaking of the Intellectual qualities of Milton, we may 
begin with observing, that the very splendour of his poetic fame 
has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his mind, and 
the variety of its energies and attainments. ‘To many he 
seems only a poet, when in truth he was a profound scholar, a 
man of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly with all 
ancient and modern learning, and able to master, to mould, to 
impregnate with his own intellectual power, his great and va- 
rious acquisitions. He had not learned the superficial doc- 
trine of a later day, that poetry flourishes most in an unculti- 
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vated soil, and that imagination shapes its brightest visions from 
the mists of a superstitious age ; and he had no dread of accu- 
mulating knowledge, lest it should oppress and smother his 
genius. He was conscious of that within him, which could 
quicken all knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; 
which could give freshness to old truths and harmony to dis- 
cordant thoughts; which could bind together by living ties and 
mysterious affinities, the most remote discoveries ; and rear fab- 
rics of glory, and beauty from the rude materials which other 
minds had collected. Milton had that universality which marks 
the highest order of intellect. Though accustomed almost from 
infancy to drink at the fountains of classical literature, he had 
nothing of the pedantry and fastidiousness, which disdain all 
other draughts. His healthy mind delighted in genius, on 
whatever soil, or in whatever age, it burst forth and poured 
out its fulness. He understood too well the rights, and dig- 
nity, and pride of creative imagination, to lay on it the laws 
of the Greek or Roman school. Parnassus was not to him the 
only holy ground of genius. He felt that poetry was as a uni- 
versal presence. Great minds were every where his kindred. 
He felt the enchantment of Oriental fiction, surrendered him- 
self to the strange creations of ‘ Araby the blest,’ and delight- 
ed still more in the romantic spirit of chivalry, and in the tales 
of wonder in which it was embodied. Accordingly his poetry 
reminds us of the ocean, which adds to its own boundlessness 
contributions from all regions under heaven. Nor was it only 
in the department of imagination, that his acquisitions were 
vast. He travelled over the whole field of knowledge, as far as it- 
had then been explored. His various philological attainments 
were used to put him in possession of the wisdom stored in all 
countries, where the intellect had been cultivated. The natural 
philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, history, theology and _ political 
science of his own and former times, were familiar to him. 
Never was there a more unconfined mind, and we would cite 
Milton as a practical example of the benefits of that universal 
culture of intellect, which forms one distinction of our times, 
but which some dread as unfriendly to original thought. Let 
such remember, that mind is in its own nature diffusive. Its ob- 
ject is the universe, which is strictly one, or bound together by 
infinite connexions and correspondencies ; and accordingly its 
natural progress is from one to another field of thought; and 
wherever original power, creative genius exists, the mind, far 
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from being distracted or oppressed by the variety of its acqui- 
sitions, will see more and more common bearings and hidden 
and beautiful analogies in all the objects of knowledge, will see 
mutual light shed from truth to truth, and wil] compel, as with a 
kingly power, whatever it understands, to yield some tribute of 
proof, or illustration, or splendour to whatever topic it would 
unfold. 

Milton’s fame rests chiefly on his poetry, and to this we 
naturally give our first attention. By those who are accustom- 
ed to speak of poetry as light reading, Milton’s eminence in this 
sphere may be considered only as giving him a high rank 
among the contributors to public amusement. Not so thought 
Milton. Of all God’s gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical 
genius the most transcendant. He esteemed it in himself as a 
kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with something 
of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with Milton 
in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest of all 
arts ; for it is the breathing or expression of that principle or 
sentiment, which is deepest and sublimest in human nature ; 
we mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to which no mind is whol- 
ly a stranger, for something purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than ordinary and real life 
affords. No doctrine is more common among Christians than 
that of man’s immortality ; but it is not so generally under- 
stood, that the germs or principles of his whole future being are 
now wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments of the future 
plant in the seed. As a necessary result of this constitution, 
the soul, possessed and moved by these mighty though in- 
fant energies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is present 
and visible, struggling against the bounds of its earthly prison- 
house, and seeking relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and 
ideal being. ‘This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and which goes farther towards explaining 
the contradictions of human life than all others, carries us to 
the very foundation and sources of poetry. He, who cannot 
interpret by his own consciousness what we now have said, 
wants the true key to works of genius. He has not penetrated 
those sacred recesses of the soul, where poetry is born and 
nourished, and inhales immortal vigour, and wings herself for 
her heavenward flight. In an intellectual nature, framed for 
progress and for higher modes of being, there must be creative 
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energies, power of original and ever growing thought ; and 
poetry is the form in which these energies are chiefly man- 
ifested. It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it 
‘makes all things new’ for the gratification of a divine instinct. 
It indeed finds its elements in what it actually sees and expe- 
riences, in the worlds of matter and mind; but it combines and 
blends these into new forms and according to new affinities ; 
breaks down, if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature ; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, and 
emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and splendours of 
the outward creation ; describes the surrounding universe in the 
colours which the passions throw over it, and depicts the mind. in 
those modes of repose or agitation, of tenderness or sublime 
emotion, which manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joy- 
ful existence. To a man of a literal and prosaick character, 
the mind may seem lawless in these workings; but it observes 
higher laws than it tr ansgresses, the laws of the immortal intel- 
lect ; it is trying and developing its best faculties ; and in the 
objects which it describes, or in the emotions which it awakens, 
anticipates those states of progressive power, splendour, beauty 
and happiness, for which it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injuring socie- 
ty, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and exalta- 
tion. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite 
from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness of ‘is af- 
finity with what is pure and nobie. In its legitimate and high- 
est efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with Christianity ; 
that is, to spiritualize our nature. ‘True; poetry has been 
made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; but 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with much 
of its power ; and even when poetry is enslaved to licentious- 
ness or misanthropy, she cannot whoily forget her true vocation. 
Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of inno- 
cent happiness, sympathies with what is good in our nature, 
bursts of scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce 
itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. It delights in the beauty and sublimity 
of outward nature and of the soul. It indeed portrays with ter- 
rible energy, the excesses of the passions; but they are pas- 
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sions which show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which 
command awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. 
Its great tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind beyond 
and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ;—to 
lift it into a purer element, and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of na- 
ture, brings back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring-time of our beiig, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid deline- 
ations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our sympa- 
thies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties with univer- 
sal being, and through the brightness of its prophetic visions 
helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it gives 
wrong views and excites false expectations of life, peoples the 
mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagination on 
the ruins of wisdom. ‘That there is a wisdom, against which 
poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which makes physical 
comfort and gratification the supreme good, and wealth the 
chief interest of life, we do not deny ; nor do we deem it the 
least service which poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems 
them from the thraldom of this earthborn prudence. But, 
passing over this topic, we would observe, that the complaint 
against poetry as abounding in illusion and deception, is in the 
main groundless. In many poems there is more of truth than in 
many histories and philosophic theories. ‘The fictions of genius 
are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes 
often open new regions of thought, and throw new light on the 
mysteries of our being. In poetry the letter is falsehood, but 
the spirit isoften profoundest wisdom. And if truth thus dwells 
in the boldest fictions of the poet, much more may it be expected 
in his delineations of life ; for the present life, which is the first 
stage of the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine element 
among the grosser labours and pleasures of our earthly being. 
The present life is not wholly prosaic, preeise, tame and 
finite. ‘To the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. The af- 
fections which spread beyond ourselves and stretch far into 
futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, which seem to arm 
the soul with an almost superhuman energy ; the innocent and 
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irrepressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, and 
dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of the heart, when it 
first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for 
earth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, 
and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, and her blushes 
of purity, and the tones and looks which only a mother’s heart 
can inspire ;—these are all poetical. _ It is not true that the po- 
et paints a life which does not exist. He only extracts and con- 
centrates as it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and con- 
denses its volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beau- 
ties, and prolongs its more refined but evanescent joys; and 
in this he does well; for it is good to feel that life is not wholly 
usurped by cares for subsistence, and physical gratifications, 
but admits, in measures which may be indefinitely enlarged, 
sentiments and delights worthy of a higher being. ‘This power 
of poetry to refine our views of life and happiness is more and 
more needed as society advances. It is needed to withstand 
the encroachments of heartless and artificial manners, which 
make civilization so tame and uninteresting. It is needed to 
counteract the tendency of physical science, which being now 
sought, not as formerly for intellectual gratification, but for muiti- 
plying bodily comforts, requires a new developement of imag- 
ination, taste and poetry, to preserve men from sinking into an 
earthly, material, epicurean life-—Our remarks in vindication 
of poetry have extended beyond our original design. They 
have had a higher aim than to assert the dignity of Milton as a 
poet, and that is, to endear and recommend this divine art to 
all who reverence and would cultivate and refine their nature. 


In delineating Milton’s character as a poet, we are saved the 
necessity of looking far for its distinguishing attributes. His 
name is almost identified with sublimity. He is in truth the 
sublimest of men. He rises, not by effort or discipline, but by 
a native tendency and a godlike instinct to the contemplation 
of objects of grandeur and awfulness. He always moves with 
a conscious energy. ‘There is no subject so vast or terrific, as 
to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering grandeur of a 
theme kindles and attracts him. He enters on the description 
of the infernal regions with a fearless tread, as if he felt within 
himself a power to erect the prison-house of fallen spirits, to 
encircle them with flames and horrors worthy of their crimes, 
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to call forth from them shouts which should ‘tear hell’s eon- 
cave’ and to embody in their Chief an Archangel’s energies 
and a Demon’s pride and hate. Even the stupendous concep- 
tion of Satan seems never to oppress his faculties. This char- 
acter of power runs through all Milton’s works. His descrip- 
tions of nature show a free and bold hand. He has no need 
of the minute, graphic skill of Cowper or Crabbe. With a few 
strong or delicate touches, he impresses, as it were, his own 
mind on the scene which he would describe, and kindles the 
imagination of the gifted reader to clothe them with the same 
radiant hues under which they appeared to his own. 

This attribute of power is universally felt to characterise 
Milton. His sublimity is in every man’s mouth. Is it felt 
that his poetry breathes a sensibility and tenderness hardly 
surpassed by its sublimity ? We apprehend that the grandeur 
of Milton’s mind has thrown some shade over his milder beau- 
ties; and this it has done not only by being more striking and 
iinposing, but by the tendency of vast mental energy to give 
a certain calmmess to the expression of tenderness and deep 
feeling. A great mind is the master of its own enthusiasm, 
and does not often break out into those tumults, which pass 
with many for the signs of profound emotion. Its sensibility, 
though more intense and enduring, is more self-possessed, and 
less perturbed than that of other men, and is therefore less ob- 
served and felt, except by those who understand, through 
their own consciousness, the workings and utterance of genuine 
feeling. We might quote pages in illustration of the qualities 
here ascribed to Milton. Turn to Comus, one of his earliest 
productions. What sensibility breathes in the descriptions of 
the benighted Lady’s singing, by Comus and the Spirit! 


COMUS. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smil’d! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
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Amidst the flow’ry-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 
Who as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause : 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 
And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself; 

But such a sacred, and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. 






Lines 244—264. 
































SPIRIT. 


At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wish’d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 
Still to be so displac’d. I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Lines 555—563. 


In illustration of Milton’s tenderness, we will open almost 
at a venture. 


Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak’d, so custom’d, for his sleep 
Was aery. light from pure digestion bred, 

And temp’rate vapors bland, which th’ only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 

Of birds on every bough; so much the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken’d Eve 

With tresses discompos’d, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest : he on his side 

Leaning half rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 

Beauty, which whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces; then with voice 

Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus. Awake, 
My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 
Heav’n’s last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
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Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. 

Par. Lost, b. v. lines 1—25. 


So cheer’d he his fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, , 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss’d, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. 

Par. Lost, b. v. lines 129—-138. 


From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton’s 
poetry, we hasten to his great work, Paradise Lost, perhaps 
the noblest monument of human genius. ‘The two first books, 
by universal consent, stand preeminent in sublimity. Hell and 
Hell’s King have a terrible harmony, and dilate into new gran- 
deur and awfulness, the longer we contemplate them. From 
one element, ‘solid and liquid fire,’ the poet has framed a 
world of horrour and suffering, such as imagination had never 
traversed. But fiercer flames, than those which encompass 
Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, exasperated pride, 
consuming wrath, ambition though fallen, yet unconquered by 
the thunders of the Omnipotent, and grasping still at the em- 
pire of the universe, —these form a picture more sublime and 
terrible than Hell. Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. 
The intensity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vehement will of Satan ; and the ruined Archangel gathers into 
himself the sublimity of the scene which surrounds him. This 
forms the tremendous interest of these wonderful books. We 
see mind triumphant over the most terrible powers of na- 
ture. We see unutterable agony subdued by energy of soul. 
We have not indeed in Satan those bursts of passion, which 
rive the soul as well as shatter the outward frame of Lear. 
But we have a depth of passion which only an Archangel 
could manifest. The all-enduring, all-defying pride of Satan, 
assuining so majestically Hell’s burning throne, and covet- 
ing the diadem, which scorches his thunder blasted brow, is 
a creation requiring in its author almost the spiritual energy 
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with which he invests the fallen seraph. Some have doubted 
whether the moral effect of such delineations of the storms and 
terrible workings of the soul is good; whether the interest 
felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as Satan, favours our 
sympathies with virtue. But our interest fastens, in this and 
like cases, on what is not evil. We gaze on Satan with an 
awe not unmixed with mysterious pleasure, as on a mirac- 
ulous manifestation of the power of mind. What chains us, 
as with a resistless spell, in such a character, is spiritual might 
made visible by the racking pains which it overpowers. ‘There 
is something kindling and ennobling in the consciousness, how- 
ever awakened, of the energy which resides in mind; and 
many a virtuous man has borrowed new strength from the 
force, constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents. 

Milton’s description of Satan attests in various ways the 
power of his genius. Critics have often observed, that the great 
difficulty of his work was to reconcile the spiritual properties of 
his supernatural beings with the human modes of existence, which 
he is obliged to ascribe to them ; and the difficulty is too great for 
any genius wholly to overcome, and we must acknowledge that 
our enthusiasm is in some parts of the poem checked by a feel- 
ing of incongruity between the spiritual agent, and his sphere and 
mode of agency. But we are visited with no such chilling 
doubts and misgivings in the description of Satan in Hell. _Im- 
agination has here achieved its highest triumph, in imparting a 
character of reality and truth to its most daring creations. That 
world of horrors, though material, is yet so remote from our ordi- 
nary nature, that a spiritual being, exiled from Heaven, finds there 
an appropriate home. ‘There is, too,an indefiniteness in the de- 
scription of Satan’s person, which incites without shocking the 
imagination, and aids us to combine in our conception of hini 
the massiness of a real form with the vagueness of spiritual exis- 
tence. ‘l’o the production of this effect, much depends on the 
first impression given by the poet; for this is apt to follow us 
through the whole work; and here we think Milton eminently 
successful. The first glimpse of Satan’s form is given us in 
the following lines, which, whilst too indefinite to provoke the 
scrutiny of the reason, fill the imagination of the reader with a 
form which can hardly be effaced. 


Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
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That sparkling blaz’d, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, * * * 
Par. Lost, b. i. lines 192—196. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 
Driv’n backward, slope their pointing spires, and roll’d 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale. 221—224. 


We have more which we should gladly say of the delineation 
of Satan ; especially of the glimpses which are now and then 
given of his deep anguish and despair, and of the touches of 
better feelings w hich are skilfully thrown into the dark picture, 
both suited and designed to mingle with our admiration, dread 
and abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy and interest with 
which every living, thinking being ought to be regarded, and 
without which all other feelings tend to sin and pain. But there 
is another topic which we cannot leave untouched. From Hell 
we fleejto Paradise, a region as lovely as Hell is terrible, and 
which to those, who do not know the universality of true 
genius, will appear doubly wonderful, when considered as the 
creation of the same mind, which had painted the infernal world. 

Paradise and its inbabitents are in sweet accordance, and to- 
gether form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms and soothes, 
whilst it delights the imagination. Adam and Eve, just mould- 
ed by the hand, and quickened by the breath of God, reflect 
in their countenances and forms, as well as minds, the intelli- 
gence, benignity, and happiness of their Author. Their new ex- 
istence has the freshness and peacefulness of the dewy morning. 
Their souls, unsated and untainted, find an innocent joy in the 
youthful creation, which spreads and smiles around them. 
Their mutual love is deep, for it is the love of young, unworn, 
unexhausted hearts, which meet in each other the only human 
objects on whom to pour forth their fulness of affection ; and 
still it is serene, for it is the love of happy beings who know 
not suffering even by name, whose innocence excludes not only 
the tumults but the thought of jealousy and shame, who, ‘im- 
paradised in one another’s arms,’ scarce dream of futurity, 
so blessed is their present being. We will not say that we 
envy our first parents ; for we feel that there may be higher 
happiness than theirs, a happiness won through struggle with 
inward and outward foes, the happiness of power and moral 
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victory, the happiness of disinterested sacrifices and wide- 
spread love, the happiness of boundless hope, and of ‘ thoughts 
which wander through eternity.’ Still there are times, when 
the spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, 
sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled in its 
hope, and trembling in its faith, almost longs for the ‘ wings of 
a dove, that it might fly away’ and take refuge amidst the 
‘shady bowers,’ the ‘vernal airs,’ the ‘roses without thorns,’ 
the quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the con- 
trast of this deep peace of Paradise with the storms of life, 
which gives to the fourth and fifth books of this poem a charm 
so irresistible, that not a few would sooner relinquish the two 
first books, with all their sublimity, than part with these. It 
has sometimes been said, that the English language has no good 
pastoral poetry. We would ask, in what age or country hus 
the pastoral reed breathed such sweet strains as are borne to 
us on ‘the odoriferous wings of gentle gales’ from Milton’s 
Paradise ? 

We should not fulfil our duty, were we not to say one word 
on what has been justly celebrated, the harmony of Milton’s 
versification. His numbers have the prime charm of expres- 
siveness. ‘They vary with, and answer to the depth, or ten- 
derness, or sublimity of his conceptions, and hold intimate alli- 
ance with the soul. Like Michael Angelo, in whose hands the 
marble was said to be flexible, he bends our language, which 
foreigners reproach with hardness, into whatever forms the 
subject demands. All the treasures of sweet and solemn sound 
are at his command. Words, harsh and discordant in the 
writings of less gifted men, flow through his poetry in a full 
stream of harmony. ‘This power over language is not to be 
ascribed to Milten’s musical ear. It belongs to the soul. It is 
a gift or exercise of genius, which has power to impress itself 
on whatever it touches, and finds or frames in sounds, mo- 
tions and material forms, correspondences and harmonies with 
its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 

We close our remarks on Milton’s poetry with observing, that 
it is characterized by seriousness. Great and various as are its 
merits, it does not discover all the variety of genius, which we 
find in Shakspeare, whose imagination revelled equally in re- 
gions of mirth, beauty and terrour, now evoking spectres, now 
sporting with fairies, and now ‘ascending the highest heaven of 
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invention.’ Milton was cast on times too solemn and eventful, 
was called to take part in transactions too perilous, and had too 
perpetual need of the presence of high thoughts and motives, 
to indulge himself in light and gay creations, even had his genius 
been more flexible and sportive. But Milton’s poetry, though 
habitually serious, is always healthful, and bright and vigorous. 
It has no gloom. He took no pleasure in drawing dark pictures 
of life ; for he knew by experience, that there is a power in the 
soul to transmute calamity into an occasion and nutriment of 
moral power and triumphant virtue. We find nowhere in his 
writings that whining sensibility and exaggeration of morbid 
feeling, which makes so much of modern poetry effeminating. 
If he is not gay, he is not spirit-broken. His L’Allegro proves, 
that he understood thoroughly the bright and joyous aspects of 
nature ; and in his Penseroso, where he was tempted to accu- 
mulate images of gloom, we learn that the saddest views which 
he took of creation, are such as inspire only pensive musing or 
lofty contemplation. 


From Milton’s poetry, we turn to his prose. We rejoice 
that the dust is beginning to be wiped from his prose writings, 
and that the publie are now learning, what the initiated have 
long known, that these contain passages hardly inferior to his 
best poetry, and that they are throughout marked with the same 
vigorous mind, which gave us Paradise Lost. ‘The attention to 
these works has been discouraged by some objections, on which 
we shall bestow a few remarks. 

And first, it is objected to his prose writings, that the style is 
difficult and obscure, abounding in involutions, transpositions 
and latinisms; that his protracted sentences exhaust and weary 
the mind, and too often yield it no better recompense, than 
confused and indistinct perceptions. We mean not to deny 
that these charges have some grounds; but they seem to us 
much exaggerated ; and when we consider that the difficulties 
of Milton’s style have almost sealed up his prose writings, we 
cannot but lament the fastidiousness and effeminacy of modern 
readers. We know that simplicity and perspicuity are impor- 
tant qualities of style; but there are vastly nobler and more 
important ones ; such as energy and richness, and in these Mil- 
ton is not surpassed. The best style is not that which puts the 
reader most easily and in the shortest time in possession of a 
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writer’s naked thoughts; but that which is the truest image of 
a great intellect, which conveys fully and carries farthest into 
other souls the conceptions and feelings of a profound and lofty 

spirit. ‘To be universally intelligible is not the highest merit. 

A great mind cannot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself 
to the grasp of common passive readers. Its natural movement 
is free, bold and majestic, and it ought not to be required to 
part with these attributes, that the multitude may keep pace with 
it. A full mind will naturally overflow in long sentences, and 
in the moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts and 
images crowd upon it, will often pour them forth in a splen- 
did confusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling to con- 
genial spirits. ‘There are writings which are clear through their 
shallowness. We must not expect in the ocean the transpa- 
rency of the calm inland stream. For ourselves, we love what 
is called easy reading perhaps too well, especially in our hours 
of relaxation ; ; but we love too to have our faculties tasked by 
master spirits. We delight in long sentences, in which a great 
truth, instead of being broken up into numerous periods, is 
spread out in its full proportions, is irradiated with variety of il- 
justration and imagery, is set forth in a splendid affluence of lan- 
guage, and flows, like a full stream, with a majestic harmony 
which fills at once the ear and the soul. Such sentences are 
worthy and noble manifestations of a great and far looking 
mind, which grasps at once vast fields of thought, just as the 
natural eye takes in at a moment wide prospects of grandeur and 
beauty. We would not indeed have all compositions of this 
character. Let abundant provision be made for the common 
intellect. Let such writers as Addison (an honoured name) 
‘bring down philosophy from Heaven to earth.’ But let in- 
spired genius fulfil its higher function of lifting the prepared 
mind from earth to heaven. Impose upon it no strict laws, 
for it is its own best law. Let it speak in its own language, 
in tones which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its 
natural port, or dwarf itself that it may be comprehended 
by the surrounding multitude. If not understood and relished 
now; let it place a generous confidence in other ages, and 
utter oracles, which futurity will expound. We are led to 
these remarks not merely for Milton’s justification, but be- 
cause our times seem to demand them. Literature we fear is 
becoming too popular. ‘The whole community is now turned 
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into readers, and in this we heartily rejoice; and we rejoice 
too that so much talent is employed in making knowledge ac- 
cessible to all. We hail the general diffusion of intelligence 
as the brightest feature of the present age. But good and evil 
are never disjoined ; and one bad consequence of the multi- 
tude of readers is, that men of genius are too anxious to 
please the multitude, and prefer a present shout of popularity 
to that less tumultuous, but deeper, more thrilling note of the 
trump of fame, which resounds and grows clearer and louder 
through all future ages. 

We now come to a much more serious objection to Milton’s 
prose writings, and that is, that they are disfigured by party 
spirit, coarse invective, and controversial asperity; and here 
we are prepared to say, that there are passages in these works 
which every admirer of his character must earnestly desire to 
expunge. Milton’s alleged virulence was manifested towards 
private and public foes. The first, such as Salmasius and 
Morus, deserved no mercy. ‘They poured out on his spotless 
character torrents of the blackest calumny, charging him with 
the blackest vices of the heart and the foulest enormities of the 
life. It ought to be added, that the manner and spirit of Mil- 
ton’s age justified a retaliation on such offenders, which the 
more courteous, and, we will hope, more christian spirit of the 
present times will not tolerate. Still we mean not to be his 
apologists. Milton, raised as he was above his age, and fortified 
with the consciousness of high virtue, ought to have been both 
to his own and future times an example of christian equanimity. 
In regard to the public enemies whom he assailed, we mean the 
despots in church and state, and the corrupt institutions which 
had stirred up a civil war, the general strain of his writings, 
though strong and stern, must exalt him, notwithstanding his oc- 
casional violence, among the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
That liberty was in peril. Great evils were struggling for per- 
petuity, and could only be broken down by great power. Milton 
felt, that interests of infinite moment were at stake ; and who will 
blame him for binding himself to them with the whole energy of 
his great mind, and for defending them with fervour and vehe- 
mence? We must not mistake christian benevolence, as if it 
had but one voice, that of soft entreaty. It can speak in pierc- 
ing and awful tones. There is constantly going on in our 
world a conflict between good and evil. The cause of huinan 
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nature has always to wrestle with foes. All improvement is 
a victory won by struggles. It is especially true of those great 
periods, which have been distinguished by revolutions in gov- 
ernment and religion, and from which we date the most rapid 
movements of the human mind, that they have been signal- 
ized by conflict. ‘Thus Christianity convulsed the world and 
grew up amidst storms ; and the reformation of Luther was a 
signal to universal war; and Liberty in both worlds has en- 
countered opposition, over which she has triumphed only | 
through her own immortai energies. At such periods, men 
gifted with great power of thought and loftiness of sentiment 
are especially summoned to the conflict with evil. They hear, 
as it were, in their own magnanimity and generous aspirations, 
the voice of a divinity ; and thus commissioned, and burning 
with a passionate devotion to truth and freedom, they must and 
will speak with an indignant energy ; and they ought not to be 
measured by the standard of ordinary men in ordinary times. 
Men of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere but effeminate 
virtue, will be apt to look on these bolder, hardier spirits, as 
violent, perturbed, and uncharitable ; and the charge will not 
be wholly groundless. But that deep feeling of evils, which 
is necessary to effectual conflict with them, and which marks 
God’s most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe 
itself in soft and tender accents. The deeply moved soul will 
speak strongly, and ought to speak so as to move and shake 
nations. 

We have offered these remarks as strongly applicable to 
Milton. He reverenced and loved human nature, and at- 
tached himself to its great interests with a fervour of which only 
such a mind was capable. He lived in one of those solemn 
periods which determine the character of ages to come. His 
spirit was stirred to its very centre by the presence of danger. 
He lived in the midst of the battle. That the ardour of his 
spirit sometimes passed the bounds of wisdom and charity, and 
poured forth unwarrantable invective, we see and lament. But 
the purity. and loftiness of his mind break forth amidst his bit- 
terest invectives. We see a noble nature still. We see that 
no feigned love of truth and freedom was a covering for self- 
ishness and malignity. He did indeed love and adore uncor- 
rupted religion, and intellectual liberty, and let his name be 
enrolled among their truest champions. 
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Milton has told us, in his own noble style, that he entered 
on his principal controversy with episcopacy reluctantty and 
only through a deep conviction of duty. The introduction to 
the second book of his ‘ Reasons of Church Government,’ shews 
us the workings of his mind on this subject, and is his best vin- 
dication from the charge we are now repelling. He says— 


‘Surely to every good and peaceable man, it must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing, to be the displeaser and molester of 
thousands.; much better would it like him, doubtless, to be the 
messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief in- 
tended business to all mankind, but that they resist and oppose 
their own true happiness. But when God commands to take the 
trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it hes not in 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall conceal. * * * i h‘s 
I foresee, that should the church be brought under heavy op- 
pression, and God have given me ability the while toreason against 
that man that should be the author of so foul a deed; or should 
she, by blessing from above on the industry and courage of faith- 
ful men, change this her distracted estate into better days, 
without the least furtherance or contribution of those few tal- 
ents, which God at that present had lent me; I foresee what 
stories I should hear within myself, all my life after, of discour- 
age and reproach. Timorous and ungrateful, the church of God, 
is now again at the foot of her insulting enemies, and thou be- 
wailest; what matters it for thee or thy bewailing? When 
time was, thou couldst not find a syllable of all that thou hast 
read, or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet ease and leisure 
was given thee for thy retired thoughts, out of the sweat of other 
men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language of a 
man, if a vain subject were to be adorned or beautified; but 
when the cause of God and his church was to be pleaded, for 
which purpose that tongue was giventhee which thou hast, God 
listened if he could hear thy voice among his zealous servants, 
but thou wert dumb as a beast; from henceforward be that 
which thine own brutish silence hath made thee.* * * But now by 
this little diligence, mark what a privilege [I have gained with 
good men and saints, to claim my right of lamenting the tribula- 
tions of the church, if she should suffer, when others that have 
ventured nothing for her sake, have not the honour to be ad- 
mitted mourners. But if she lift up her drooping head and 
prosper, among those that have something more than wished 
her welfare, | have my charter and freehold of rejoicing to 
me and my heirs. Concerning therefore this wayward subject 
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against prelaty, the touching whereof is so distasteful and dis- 
quietous to a number of men, as by what hath been said | may 
deserve of charitable readers to be credited, that neither envy 
nor gall hath entered me upon this controversy, but the enforce- 
ment of conscience only, and a preventive fear lest the omitting 
of this duty should be against me, when I would store up to my- 
self the good provision of peaceful hours.’ Vol. I. p. 115—117.* 


He then goes on to speak of his consciousness of possessing 
great poetical powers, which he was most anxious to cultivate. 
Of these he speaks thus magnificently. 


‘These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the in- 
spired gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though 
most abuse) in every nation ; and are of power,—to inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue, and public civility ; 
to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne 
and equipage of God’s Almightiness, and what he works, and 
what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his 
church; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the 
deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and God’s 
true worship ; lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admi- 
ration in all the changes of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wily subtleties and reflaxes of man’s thoughts 
from within; all these things with a solid and treatable smooth- 
ness to paint out and describe.’ Vol. I. p. 120. 


He then gives intimations of his having proposed to himself 
a great poetical work, ‘a work,’ he says, 


‘Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of 
wine, like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vul- 
gar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to 
be obtained by the invocation of dame memory and her siren 
daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal spirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his sera- 
phim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases.’ Vol. L. p. 122. 


* From the Introduction to the second book of ‘ The Reason for Church 
Government &c.’ Vol. I. p. 114, &c. of Symmons’s edition of Milton’s 
Prose Works, to which all our references are made. 
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He then closes with a passage, shewing from what principles, 
he forsook these delightful studies for controversy. 


‘I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness 
I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, 
and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes, put from beholding the bright countenance of 
truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.*** But were it 
the meanest underservice, if God by his secretary conscience 
enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should draw back ; for me es- 
pecially, now when all men offer their aid to help, ease and light- 
en the difficult labours of the church, to whose service, by the 
intentions of my parents and friends I was destined of a child, 
and in mine own resolutions; till coming to some maturity of 
years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the church, that 
he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an 
oath withal, which unless he took with a conscience that would 
retch, he must either strait perjure, or split his faith; [ thought 
it better to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude and forswearing.’ 

: Vol. I. p. 123. 


These passages, replete with Milton’s genius and greatness 
of soul, shew us the influences and motives under which his 
prose works were written, and help us to interpret passages, 
which, if taken separately, might justify us in ascribing to him 
a character of excessive indignation and scorn. 

Milton’s most celebrated prose work is his ‘ Areopagitica, or 
a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ a noble work 
indeed, a precious manual of freedom, an arsenal of immortal 
weapons for the defence of man’s highest prerogative, intel- 
lectual liberty. His ‘ Reformation in England’ and ‘ Reasons 
of Church Government,’ are the most important theological 
treatises published during his life. They were his earliest prose 
compositions, and thrown off with much haste, and on these 
accounts are more chargeable with defects of style than any 
other of his writings. But these, with all their defects, abound 
in strong and elevated thought, and in power and felicity of 
expression. Their great blemish is an inequality of style, 
often springing from the conflict and opposition of the im- 
pulses under which he wrote. It is not uncommon to find in 
the same sentence his affluent genius pouring forth magnificent 
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images and expressions, and suddenly his deep scorn for his 
opponents, suggesting and throwing into the midst of this splen- 
dour, sarcasms and degrading comparisons altogether at vari- 
ance with the general strain. From this cause, and from 
negligence, many powertul passages in his prose writings are 
marred by an incongruous mixture of unworthy allusions and 
phrases.—In the close of his first work, that on ‘ Reformation 
in England,’ he breeks out into an invocation and prayer to 
the Supreme Being, from which we extract a passage contain- 
ing a remarkable intimation of the great poetical enterprise, 
which he had meditated from his earliest years, and giving 
full promise of that grandeur of thought and language, which 
characterizes Paradise Lost. Having ‘lifted up his hands to 
that-eternal and propitious throne, where nothing is readier 
than grace and refuge to the distresses of mortal suppliants,’ 
and besought God to perfect the work of civil and religious 
deliverance begun in England, he proceeds thus ; 


‘Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one 
may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new and lofty 
measures, to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvel- 
lous judgments in this land throughout all ages; whereby this 
great and warlike nation, instructed and inured to the fervent 
and continual practice of truth and righteousness, and casting 
« far from her the rags of her old vices, may press on hard to that 
high and happy emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, and 
most christian people at that day, when thou, the eternal and 
shortly-expected King, shalt open the clouds to judge the seve- 
ral kingdoms of the world, and distributing national honours and 
rewards to religious and just commonwealths, shalt put an end 
to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal and mild mon- 
archy through heaven and earth; where they undoubtedly, that 
by their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest for the 
common good of religion and their country, shall receive above 
the inferiour orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and thrones into their glorious titles; and in 
supereminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and 
irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with 
joy and bliss, in over-measure for ever.’ Vol. I. p. 58, 59, 


We have not time to speak of Milton’s political treatises. 
We close our brief remarks on his prose writings, with recom- 
mending them to all, who can enjoy great beauties in the 
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neighbourhood of faults, and who would learn the compass, 
energy, and richness of our language ; and still more do we re- 
commend them to those, who desire to nourish in their breasts 
magnanimity of sentiment and an unquenchable love of free- 
dom. They bear the impress of that seal, by which genius 
distinguishes its productions from works of Jearning and taste. 
The great and decisive test of genius is, that it calls forth power 
in the souls of others. It not merely gives knowledge, but 
breathes energy. ‘There are authors, and among these Milton 
holds the highest rank, in approaching whom we are conscious 
of an access of intellectual strength. A ‘virtue goes out’ from 
them. We discern more clearly, not merely because a new 
light is thrown over objects, but because our own vision is 
strengthened. Sometimes a single word, spoken by the voice 
of genius, goes far into the heart. A hint, a suggestion, an 
undefined delicacy of expression, teaches more than we gather 
from volumes of less gifted men. The works which we should 
chiefly study, are not those which contain the greatest fund of 
knowledge, but which raise us into sympathy with the intellec- 
tual energy of the author, and in which a great mind multiplies 
itself, as it were, in the reader. Milton’s prose works are im- 
bued as really, if not as thoroughly, as his poetry, with this 
quickening power, and they will richly reward those who are 
receptive of this influence. 


We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few remarks 
on his moral qualities. His moral character was as strongly 
marked as his intellectual, and it may be expressed in one 
word, magnanimity. It was in harmony with his poetry. He 
had a passionate love of the higher, more commanding, and 
majestic virtues, and fed his youthful mind with meditations on 
the perfection of a human being. Ina letter written to an 
Italian friend before his thirtieth year, and translated by Hay- 
ley, we have this vivid picture of his aspirations after virtue. 


‘ As to other points, what God may have determined for me, 
I know not; but this I know, that if he ever instilled an intense 
love of moral beauty into the breast of any man, he has instilled 
it into mine. Ceres in the fable pursued not her daughter with a 
greater keenness of inquiry, than I day and night the idea of per- 
fection. Hence, wherever I find a man despising the false esti- 
mates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire in sentiment, language 
and conduct, to what the highest wisdom, through every age, 
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has taught us as most excellent, to him I unite myself by a sort 
of necessary attachment ; and if | am so influenced by nature or 
destiny, that by no exertion or labours of my own i may exalt 
myself to this summit of worth and honour, yet no powers of 
heaven or earth will hinder me from looking with reverence and 
affection upon those, who have thoroughly attained this glory, 
or appeared engaged in the successful pursuit of it.’ 


His Comus was written in his twenty-sixth year, and on 
reading this exquisite work our admiration is awakened, not 
so much by observing how the whole spirit of poetry had de- 
scended on him at that early age, as by witnessing, how his 
whole youthful soul was penetrated, awed and lifted up by the 
austere charms, ‘the radiant light,’ the invincible power, the 
celestial peace of saintly virtue. He reverenced moral purity 
and elevation, not only for its own sake, but as the inspirer of 
intellect, and especially of the higher efforts of poetry. ‘1 
was confirmed,’ he says, in his usual noble style, 


‘I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest things ; not presuming to 
sing of high praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he 
have in himself the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praise worthy.’ Vol. I. p. 224. 


We learn from his works, that he used his multifarious 
reading to build up within himself this reverence for virtue. 
Ancient history, the sublime musings of Plato, and the heroic 
self-abandonment of chivalry, joined their influences. with 
prophets and apostles in binding him ‘ everlastingly in willing 
homage’ to the great, the honourable, and the lovely in cha- 
racter. A remarkable passage to this effect we quote from his 
account of his youth. 


‘I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, which 
recount in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood founded by 
our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all 
christendom. There I read it in the oath of every knight, that 
he should defend to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, 
if it so befel him, the honour and chastity of virgin or matron ; 
from whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure 
must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a 
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dear adventure of themselves, had sworn,’ * * * ‘So that even 
these books, which to many others have been the fuel of wan- 
tonness and loose living, | cannot think how, unless by divine 
indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, as you have 
heard, to the love and steadfast observation of virtue.’ Ibid. 


All Milton’s habits were expressive of a refined and self- 
denying character. When charged by his unprincipled slan- 
derers with licentious habits, he thus gives an account of his 
morning hours. 


‘ Those morning haunts are where they should be, at home ; 
not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but 
up and stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake 
men to labour, or to devotion; in summer as oft with the bird 
that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good authors, or 
cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, or memory 
have its full fraught: then with useful and generous labours 
preserving the body’s health and hardiness to render lightsome, 
clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of 
religion, and our country’s liberty, when it shall require firm 
hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, rather 
than to see the ruin of our protestation, and the enforcement of 
a slavish life.’ Vol. I. p. 220. 


We have enlarged on the strictness and loftiness of Milton’s 
virtue, not only from our interest in the subject, but that we 
may put to shame and silence those men who make genius an 
apology for vice, and take the sacred fire, kindled by God 
within them, to inflame men’s passions, and to minister to a 
vile sensuality. 

We see Milton’s greatness of mind in his fervent and con- 
stant attachment to liberty. Freedom in all its forms and 
branches was dear to him, but especially freedom of thought 
and speech, of conscience and worship, freedom to seek, pro- 
fess and propagate truth. ‘The liberty of ordinary politicians, 
which protects men’s outward rights, and removes restraints 
to the pursuit of property and outward good, fell very short of 
that, for which Milton lived and was ready to die. ‘The tyran- 
ny which he hated most, was that which broke the intellectual 
and moral power of the community. ‘The worst feature of 
the institutions which he assailed was, that they fettered the 
mind. He felt within himself, that the human mind had a 
principle of perpetual growth, that it was essentially diffusive 
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and made for progress, and he wished every chain broken, 
that it might run the race of truth and virtue with increasing 
ardour and success. This attachment to a spiritual and re- 
fined freedom, which never forsook him in the hottest contro- 
versies, contributed greatly to protect his genius, imagination, 
taste, and sensibility from the withering and polluting influences 
of public station, and of the rage of parties. It threw a hue 
of poetry over politics, and gave a sublime reference to his 
service of the commonwealth. ‘The fact that Milton, in that 
stormy day, and amidst the trials of public office, kept his 
high faculties undepraved, was a proof of: no common great- 
ness. Politics, however they make the intellect active,:sa- 
gacious and inventive, within a certain sphere, generally ex- 
tinguish its thirst for universal truth, paralyze sentiment and 
imagination, corrupt the simplicity of the mind, destroy that 
confidence in human virtue, which lies at the foundation of 
philanthropy and generous sacrifices, and end in cold and pru- 
dent selfishness. Milton passed through a revolution, which, 
in its last stages and issue, was peculiarly fitted to damp en- 
thusiasm, to scatter the visions of hope, and to infuse doubts of 
the reality of virtuous principle; and yet the ardour, and 
moral feeling, and enthusiasm of his youth came forth unhurt, 
and even exalted from the trial. 

Before quitting the subject of Milton’s devotion to liberty, it 
ought to be recorded, that he wrote his celebrated ‘ Defence 
of the People of England’ after being distinctly forewarned by 
his physicians, that the effect of this exertion would be the 
utter loss of sight. His reference to this part of his history 
in a short poetical effusion is too characteristic to be withheld. 
It is inscribed to Cyriac Skinner, the friend to whom he ap- 
pears to have confided his lately discovered ‘ ‘Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine.’ 


Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against heav’n’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
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The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overply’d 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 

Sonnet XXII. 


We see Milton’s magnanimity in the circumstances under 
which Paradise Lost was written. It was not in prosperity, in 
honour, and amidst triumphs, but in disappointment, desertion, 
and in what the world calls disgrace, that he composed that 
work. The cause, with which he had identified himself, had 
failed. His friends were scattered ; liberty was trodden under 
foot; and her devoted champion was a by-word among the tri- 
umphant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true greatness 
to glorify itself in adversity, and to meditate and execute vast 
enterprises in defeat. Milton, fallen in outward condition, af- 
flicted with blindness, disappointed in his best hopes, applied 
himself with characteristic energy to the sublimest achievement 
of intellect, solacing himself with great thoughts, with splendid 
creations, and with a prophetic confidence, that however neglect- 
ed in his own age, he was framing in his works a bond of union 
and fellowship with the illustrious spirits of a brighter day. We 
delight to contemplate him in his retreat and last years. To 
the passing spectator, he seemed fallen and forsaken, and his 
blindness was reproached as a judgment from God. But though 
sightless, he lived in light. His inward eye ranged through 
universal nature, and his imagination shed on it brighter beams 
than the sun. Heaven, and Hell, and Paradise were open to 
him. He visited past ages, and gathered round him ancient 
sages and heroes, prophets and apostles, brave knights and 
gifted bards. As he looked forward, ages of liberty dawned 
and rose to his view, and he felt, that he was about to bequeath 
to them an inheritance of genius ‘ which would not fade away,’ 
and was to live in the memory, reverence and love of remotest 
generations. 

We have enlarged on Milton’s character not only from the 
pleasure of paying that sacred debt, which the mind owes to 
him who has quickened and delighted it, but from an apprehen- 
sion that Milton has not yet reaped his due harvest of esteem and 
veneration. ‘The envious mists, which the prejudices and big- 
otry of Johnson spread over his bright name, are not yet wholly 
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scattered, though fast passing away. We wish not to disparage 
Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing one great 
man to the manes of another. But we owe it to Milton and to 
other illustrious names to say, that Johnson has failed of the 
highest end of biography, which is to give immortality to virtue, 
and to call forth fervent admiration towards those who have 
shed splendour on past ages. We acquit Johnson, however, 
of intentional misrepresentation. He did not and could not 
appreciate Milton. We doubt whether two other minds, hav- 
ing so little in common as those of which we are now speak- 
ing, can be found in the higher walks of literature. John- 
son was great in his own sphere, but that sphere was compar- 
atively ‘of the earth ;? whilst Milton’s was only inferior to that 
of angels. It was customary in the day of Johnson’s glory to 
call him a Giant, to class him with a mighty but still an earth- 
born race. Milton we should rank among seraphs. John- 
son’s mind acted chiefly on man’s actual condition, on the real- 
ities of life, on the springs of human action, on the passions 
which now agitate society, and he seems hardly to have dream- 
ed of a higher state of the human mind than was then exhibited. 
Milton, on the other hand, burned with a deep yet calm love of 
moral grandeur and celestial purity. He thought not so much 
of what man is, as of what he might become. His own mind 
was a revelation to him of a higher condition of humanity, and 
to promote this he thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the ele- 
ment for the growth and improvement of his nature.—In reli- 
gion Johnson was gloomy and inclined to superstition, and on 
the subject of government leaned towards absolute power ; and 
the idea of reforming either never entered his mind but to dis- 
turb and provoke it. The church and the civil polity under 
which he lived seemed to him perfect, unless he may have 
thought that the former would be improved by a larger infu- 
sion of Romish rites and doctrines, and the latter by an en- 
largement of the royal prerogative. Hence a tame acquies- 
ence in the present forms of religion and government marks 
his works. Hence we find so little in his writings, which 
is electric and soul-kindling, and which gives the reader a 
consciousness of being made for a state of loftier thought 
and feeling than the present. Milton’s whole soul, on the 
contrary, revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
faith, and servile reverence for established power. He could 
not brook the bondage to which men had bowed for ages. 
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‘Reformation’ was the first word of public warning which 
broke from his youthful lips, and the hope of it was a fire in 
his aged breast. ‘I'he difference between Milton and Johnson 
may be traced not only in these great features of mind, but in 
their whole characters. Milton was refined and spiritual in 
his habits, temperate almost to abstemiousness, and refreshed 
himself after intellectual effort by music. Johnson inclined 
to more sensual delights. Milton was exquisitely alive to the 
outward creation, to sounds, motions, and forms, to natural 
beauty and grandeur. Johnson, through defect of physical 
organization, if not through deeper deficiency, had little sus- 
ceptibility of these pure and delicate pleasures, and would not 
have exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempe or the gar- 
dens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be just to Milton ! 
The comparison, which we have instituted, has compelled us to 
notice Johnson’s defects. But we trust we are not blind to 
his merits. His stately march, his pomp and power of lan- 
guage, his strength of thought, his reverence for virtue and re- 
ligion, his vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into 
the springs of human action, and the solemn pathos, which oc- 
casionally pervades his descriptions of life and his references to 
his own history, command our willing admiration. That he want- 
ed enthusiasm, and creative imagination, and lofty sentiment, 
was not his fauit We do not blame him for not beimg Milton. 
We love intellectual power in all its forms, and delight in the 
variety of mind. We blame him only, that his passions, preju- 
dices, and bigotry engaged him in the unworthy task of obscuring 
the brighter glory of one of the most gifted and virtuous men. 
We would even treat what we deem the faults of Johnson 
with a tenderness approaching respect; for they were results, 
to a degree which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, irritable, 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and belonged to the 
body more than to the mind. We only ask the friends of 
genius not to put their faith in Johnson’s delineations of it. 
His biographical works are tinged with his notoriously strong 
prejudices, and of all his ‘ Lives,’ we hold that of Milton to be 
the most apocryphal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton’s intellectual 
and moral qualities. We venerate him as a man of genius ; 
but still more as a man of ‘magnanimity and Christian virtue, 
who regarded genius and poetry as sacred gifts, imparted to 
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him not to amuse men, or to build up a reputation, but that he 
might quicken and call forth what was great and divine in his 
fellow-creatures, and might secure the only true fame, the ad- 
miration ef minds which his writings were to kindle and exalt. 


We come now to the examination of the newly discovered 
‘Treatise on Christian Doctrine.’ This work, we have said, 
owes its chief interest to the character of its author. From 
its very nature, it cannot engage and fix general attention. It 
consists very much of collections of texts of scripture, which, 
however exciting in their proper places, are read with little 
thought or emotion when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. Milton aims to give 
us the doctrines of revelation in its own words. We have them 
in a phraseology long familiar to us; and we are disappointed ; 
for we expected to see them, not in the language of the Bible, 
but as existing in the mind of Milton, modified by his peculiar 
intellect and sensibility, combined and embodied with his 
various knowledge, illustrated by the analogies, brightened by 
the new lights, and clothed with the associations with which 
they were surrounded by this gifted man. We hoped to see 
these doctrines as they were viewed by Milton in his moments 
of solemn feeling and deep contemplation, when they pervaded 
and moved his whole soul. Still there are passages in which 
Milton’s mind is laid open to us. We refer to the parts of the 
work, where the peculiarity of his opinions obliges him to state 
his reasons for adopting them ; and these we value highly, for 
the vigour and independence of intellect with which they are 
impressed. ‘The work is plain and unambitious in style. Its 
characteristics are a calm earnestness, and that profound ven- 
eration for scripture, which certain denominations of Christians, 
who have little congeniality with Milton, seem to claim as a 
monopoly. 

His introduction is worthy of every man’s attention, as a 


deliberate, mild assertion of the dearest right of human nature, 
that of free inquiry. 


‘If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at 
large ; if, as God is my witness, it be with a friendly and benig- 
nant feeling towards mankind, that I readily give as wide a cir- 
culation as possible to what I esteem my best and richest pos- 
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session, I hope to meet with a candid reception from all parties, 
and that none at least will take unjust offence, even though 
many things should be brought to light, which will at once be 
seen to differ from certain received opinions. I earnestly be- 
seech all lovers of truth, not to cry out that the church is 
thrown into confusion by that freedom of discussion and inquiry, 
which is granted to the schools, and ought certainly to be re- 
fused to no believer, since we are ordered to prove : 'l things, 
and since the daily progress of the light of truth is productive 
far less of disturbance to the church, than of illumination and 
edification.’ Vol. I. p. 5, 6. 

‘It has also been my object to make it appear from the opinions 
I shall be found to have advanced, whether new or old, of how 
much consequence to the Christian religion is the liberty, not 
only of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of think- 
ing and even writing respecting it, according to our individual 
faith and persuasion; an inference which will be stronger in 
proportion to the weight and importance of those opinions, or 
rather in proportion to the authority of Scripture, on the abun- 
dant testimony of which they rest. Without this liberty there 
is neither religion nor gospel—force alone prevails,—by which 
it is disgraceful for the christian religion to be supported. 
Without this liberty we are still enslaved, not indeed, as former- 
ly, under the divine law, but, what is worst of all, under the law 
of man, or to speak more truly, under a barbarous tyranny.’ 

Vol. I. p. 7, 8. 


On that great subject, the character of God, Milton has 
given nothing particularly worthy of notice, except that he is 
more disposed than Christians in general, to-conceive of the 
Supreme Being under the forms and affections of human na- 
ture. 

‘If God habitually assign to himself the members and form 
of man, why should we be afraid of attributing to him what he 
attributes to himself, so long as what is imperfection and weak- 
ness, when viewed in reference to ourselves, be considered as 


most complete and excellent whenever it is imputed to God.’ 
Vol. I. p. 23. 


Milton is not the first Christian, who has thought to render 
the Supreme Being more interesting by giving him human 
shape. We doubt the wisdom of this expedient. To spirit- 
ualize our conceptions of him, seems to us the true process for 
strengthening our intimacy with him ; for in this way only can 
we think of him as immediately present to our minds. As far 
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as we give him a material form, we must assign to him a place, 
and that place will almost necessarily be a distant one, and 
thus we shall remove him from the soul which is his true tem- 
ple. Besides, a definite form clashes with God’s infinity, 
which is his supreme distinction, and on no account to be ob- 
scured ; for strange as it may seem to those who know not 
their own nature, this incomprehensible attribute, is that, 
which above all things constitutes the correspondence or 
adaptation, if we may so speak, of God to the human mind. 

In treating of God’s Efficiency, Milton strenuously main- 
tains human freedom, in opposition to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination. He maintains, that God’s decrees do not 
encroach on moral liberty ; for our free agency is the very ob- 
ject decreed and predestined by the Creator. He maintains 
that some of the passages of Scripture, which speak of elec- 
tion, are to be understood of an election to outward privileges, 
not to everlasting life ; and that in other texts, which relate to 
the future state, the election spoken of is not an arbitrary 
choice of individuals, but of that class or description of per- 
sons, be it large or small, who shall comply with the prescribed 
terms of salvation: in other words, it is a conditional, not an 
absolute election, and such that every individual, if he will, 
may be included in it. Milton has so far told us truth, We 
wish that we could add, that he had thrown new light on free 
agency. ‘This great subject has indeed baffled as yet the 
deepest thinkers, and seems now to be consigned with other 
sublime topics, under the sweeping denomination of meta- 
physics, to general neglect. But let it not be given up in 
despair. The time is coming, when the human intellect is to 
strike into new fields, and to view itself, and its Creator, and 
the universe from new positions, and we trust that the dark- 
ness which has so long hung over our moral nature will be 
gradually dispersed. This attribute of free agency, through 
which an intelligent being is strictly and: properly a cause, an 
agent, an originator of moral good or moral evil, and not a 
mere machine, determined by outward influences or by a se- 
cret yet resistless efficiency of God, which virtually makes 
Him the author and only author of all human actions,—this 
mora freedom, which is the best image of the creative ener- 
gy of the Deity, seems to us the noblest object of philosophical 
investigation. However questioned and darkened by a host 
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of metapbysicians, it is recognised in the cammon conscious- 
ness of every human being. It is the ground of responsibility, 
the fountain of moral feeling. It is involved in all moral 
judgments and affections, and thus gives to social life its whole 
interest ; whilst it is the chief tie between the soul and its 
Creator. ‘The fact, that philosophers have attempted to dis- 
card free agency from their explanations of moral phenomena, 
and to subject all human action to necessity, to mechacical 
causes, or other extraneous influences, is proof enough, that 
the science of the mind has as yet penetrated little beneath 
the surface, that the depths of the soul are still unexplored. 

Milton naturally passes from his chapter on the Supreme Be- 
ing to the consideration of those topics, which have always been 
connected with this part of theology ; we mean, the character of 
Jesus Christ, and the nature of the Holy Spirit. All our readers 
are probably aware that Milton has here declared himself an 
anti-trinitarian, and strenuously asserted the strict and proper 
unity of God. His chapter on ‘ the Son of God’ is the most 
elaborate one in the work. His ‘ prefatory remarks’ are highly 
interesting, as joining with a manly assertion of his right, an af- 
fectionate desire to conciliate the Christians from whom he dif- 
fered. 


‘I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the Son 
of God and the Holy Spirit, without again premising a few intro- 
ductory words. If indeed I were a member of the Church of 
Rome, which requires implicit obedience to its creed on all 
points of faith, | should have acquiesced from education or habit 
in its simple decree and authority, even though it denies that the 
doctrine of the trinity, as now received, is capable of being prov- 
ed from any passage of Scripture. But since I enrol myself 
among the number of those who acknowledge the word of God 
alone as the rule of faith, and freely advance what appears to 
me much more clearly deducible from the Holy Scriptures than 
the commonly received opinion, [ see no reason why any one who 
belongs to the same Protestant or Reformed Church, and pro- 
fesses to acknowledge the same rule of faith as myself, should 
take offence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my author- 
ity on no one, but merely propose what I think more worthy of 
belief than the creed in general acceptation. I only entreat that 
my readers will ponder and examine my statements in a spirit 
which desires to discover nothing but the truth, and with a mind 
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free from prejudice. For without intending to oppose the au- 
thority of Scripture, which I consider inv iolably sacred, I only 
take upon myself to refute human interpretations as often as the 
occasion requires, conformably to my right or rather to my duty 
asaman. If indeed those with whom I have to contend were 
able to produce direct attestation from heaven to the truth of 
the doctrine which they espouse, it would be nothing less than 
impiety to venture to raise, I do not say a clamour, but so much 
as a murmur against it. But inasmuch as they can lay claim to 
nothing more than human powers, assisted by that spiritual illu- 
mination which is common to all, it is not unreasonable that they 
should on their part allow the privileges of diligent research and 
free discussion to another inquirer, who is seeking truth through 
the same means and in the same way as themselves, and whose 
desire of benefiting mankind is equal to their own.’ 
Vol. I. pp. 103, 104, 105. 


Milton teaches, that the Son of God is a distinct being from 
God, and inferior to him, that he existed before the world was 
made, that he is the first of the creation of God, and that after- 
wards, all other things were made by him, as the instrument or 
minister of his Father. He maintains, in agreement with Dr 
Clarke, that the Holy Spirit is a person, an intelligent agent, but 
created and inferior to God. ‘This opinion of Milton is the 
more remarkable, because he admits, that before the time of 
Christ, the Jews, though accustomed to the phrase, Holy 
Spirit, never attached to it the idea of personality, and that both 
in the Old and the New Testament, it is often used to express 
God himself or his power and agency. It is strange, that after 
these concessions, he could have found a difficulty in giving a 
figurative interpretation to the few passages in the New Testa- 
ment which speak of the Holy Spirit as a person. 

We are unable within our limits to give a sketch of Milton’s 
strong reasoning against the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
We must, however, pause a moment to thank God that he has 
raised up this illustrious advocate of the long obscured doctrine 
of the Divine Unity. We can now bring forward the three 
greatest and noblest minds of modern times, and we may add of 
the christian era, as witnesses to that Great Truth, of which in an 
humbler and narrower sphere, we desire to be the defenders. Our 
Trinitarian adversaries are perpetually ringing in our ears the 
names of Fathers and Reformers. We take Mitton, Locxe 
and Newton, and place them in our front, and want no others 
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to oppose to the whole array of great names on the opposite side. 
Before these intellectual suns, the stars of self-named orthodoxy 
‘hide their diminished heads.’ To these eminent men, God com- 
municated such unusual measures of light and mental energy, 
that their names spring up spontaneously, when we think or 
would speak of the greatness of our nature. Their theological 
opitiions were the fruits of patient, profound, reverent study of 
the Scriptures. They came to this work, with minds not nar- 
rowed by a technical, professional education, but accustomed to 
broad views, to the widest range of thought. They were shack- 
led by no party connexions. They were warped by no clerical 
ambition, and subdued by no clerical timidity. They came to 
this subject in the fulness of their strength with free minds open 
to truth, and with unstained purity of lite. They came to it, in 
an age, when the doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by educa- 
tion, “and upheld by the authority of the church, and by penal 
laws. And what did these great and good men, whose intellec- 
tual energy and love of truth have made them the chief benefac- 
tors of the human mind, what, we ask, did they discover in the 
Scriptures ? a triple divinity ? three infinite agents? three infinite 
objects of worship? three persons, each of whom possesses his 
own distinct offices, and yet shares equally in the godhead with 
the rest? Oh no! Scripture joined with nature and with that se- 
cret voice in the heart, which even idolatry could not always 
stifle, and taught them to bow reverently before the One Infinite 
Father, and to ascribe to Him alone supreme, self-existent Di- 
vinity. 

We have called Milton an anti-trinitarian. But we have no 
desire to identify him with any sect. His mind was too inde- 
pendent and universal to narrow itself to human creeds and par- 
ties. He is supposed to have separated himself in his last years 
from all the denominations around him; and were he now living, 
we are not sure that he would find one to which he would be 
strongly attracted. He would probably stand first among that 
class of Christians, more numerous than is supposed, and, we 
hope, increasing, who are too jealous of the rights of the mind, 
and too dissatisfied with the clashing systems of the age, to 
attach themselves closely to any party ; in whom the present 
improved state of theology has created a consciousness of de- 
fect, rather than the triumph of acquisition ; who, however par- 
tial to their own creed, cannot persuade themselves, that it is 
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the ultimate attainment of the human mind, and that distant 
ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the Catholics do the 
decrees of Trent ; who contend earnestly for free inquiry, not 
because all who inquire will think as they do, but because 
some at least may be expected to outstrip them, and to be 
guides to higher truth. With this nameless and spreading 
class, we have strong sympathies. We want new light and 
care not whence it comes; we want reformers worthy of the 
name ; and we should rejoice in such a manifestation of chris- 
tianity, as would throw all present systems into obscurity. 

We come now toa topic, on which Milton will probably 
startle a majority of readers. He is totally opposed, as were 
most of the ancient philosophers, to the doctrine of God’s cre- 
ating the universe out of nothing. He maintains, that ‘there 
can be no action without a passive material on which the act 
is exerted, and that accordingly the world was framed out of 
a preexistent matter. To the question, what and whence is 
this primary matter ? he answers, it is from God, ‘ an efflux ol 
the Deity.’ ‘It proceeded from God,’ and consequently no 
additional existence was produced by creation, nor is matter 
capable of annihilation. A specimen of his speculations on this 
subject is given in the following quotation. 


‘It is clear then that the world was framed out of matter of 
some kind or other. [or since action and passion are relative 
terms, and since, consequently, no agent can act externally, un- 
less there be some patient, such as matter, it appears impossi- 
ble that God could have created this world ovt of nothing ; not 
from any defect of power on his part, but because it was neces- 
sary that something should have previously existed capable of 
receiving passively the exertion of the divine efficacy. Since, 
therefore, both Scripture and reason concur in pronouncing that 
all these things were made, not out of nothing, but out of mat- 
ter, it necessarily follows, that matter must either have always 
existed independently of God, or have originated from God at. 
some particular point of time. That matter should have been 
always independent of God, (seeing that it is only a passive 
principle, dependent on the Deity, and subservient to him; and 
seeing, moreover, that as in number, considered abstractly, so 
also in time or eternity there is no inherent force or efficacy,) 
that matter, I say, should have existed of itself from all eternity, 
is inconceivable. If on the contrary it did not exist from all 
eternity, it is dificult to understand from whence it derives its 
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origin. There remains, therefore, but one solution of the diffi- 
culty, for which moreover we have the authority of Scripture, 
namely, that all things are of God.’ Vol. I. pp. 236, 237. 


This doctrine naturally led Milton to another, viz. that there 
is no ground for the supposed distinction between body and 
soul; for if matter is an ‘ efflux of the Deity,’ it is plainly sus- 
ceptible of intellectual functions. Accordingly our author 
affirms, 

‘That man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one 
and individual, not, compound or separable, not, according to the 
common opinion, made up and framed of two distinct and differ- 
ent natures, as of soul and body,—but the whole manis soul, 
and the soul man, that is to say, a body, or substance indi- 
vidual, animated, sensitive, and rational.’ Vol. I. pp. 250, 251. 


We here learn that a passage in Paradise Lost, which we 
have admired as poetry, was deemed by Milton sound philo- 
sophy. 

‘O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not deprav’d from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refin’d, more spiritous, and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending 
Each in their several active spheres assign’d, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves’ 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes ; flow’rs and their fruit, 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual. Par. Lost, b. v. lines 469—485. 

These speculations of Milton will be received in this age 
with more favour or with less aversion, than in his own ; for, 
from the time of Locke, the discussions of philosophers have 
tended to unsettle our notions of matter, and no man is hardy 
enough now to say, what it is; or what it may not be. The 
idealism of Berkeley, though it has never organized a sect, has 
yet sensibly influenced the modes of thinking among metaphy- 
sicians ; and the coincidence of this system with the theory of 
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certain Hindoo philosophers, may lead us to suspect, that it 
contains some great latent truth, of which the European and 
Hindoo intellect, so generally at variance, have caught a 
glimpse. Matter is indeed a Proteus, which escapes us at the 
moment we hope to seize it. Priestley was anxious to make 
the soul material ; but for this purpose, he was obliged to change 
matter from a substance into a power, that is, into no matter at 
all; so that he destroyed, in attempting to diffuse it. We 
have thrown out these remarks, to rescue Milton’s memory 
from the imputation, which he was the last man to deserve, of 
reverence towards God; for of this some will deem him 
guilty in tracing matter to the Deity as its fountain. Matter, 
which seems to common people so intelligible, is still wrapt 
in mystery. We know it only by its relation to mind, or 
as an assemblage of powers to awaken certain sensations. 
Of its relation to God, we may be said to know nothing. Per- 
haps, as knowledge advances, we shall discover that the Crea- 
tor is bound to his works by stronger and more intimate ties, 
than we now imagine. We do not then quarrel with such 
suggestions as Milton’s, though we cannot but wonder at the 
earnestness with which he follows out such doubtful specula- 
tions. 

Milton next proceeds to the consideration of man’s state in 
Paradise and as marriage was the only social relation then 
subsisting, he introduces here his views of that institution, and 
of polygamy, and divorce. These views show, if not the sound- 
ness, yet the characteristic independence of his mind. No 
part of his book has given such offence as his doctrine of the 
lawfulness of polygamy, and yet no where is he less liable to 
reproach. It is plain that his errour was founded on his reve- 
rence for Scripture. He saw that polygamy was allowed to 
the best men in the Old Testament, to patriarchs before the law, 
who, he says, were the objects of God’s special favour, and to 
eminent individuals in subsequent ages ; and finding no prohibi- 
tion of it in the New Testament, he believed, that not only holy 
men would be traduced, but Scripture dishonoured, by pro- 
nouncing it morally evil. We are aware that some will say, 
that the practice is condemned in the New Testament; and 
we grant that it is censured by implication in these words of 
Christ, ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
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fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery.’* 
But we believe it to be an indisputable fact, that although 
Christianity was first preached in Asia, which had been from 
the earliest ages the seat of polygamy, the Apostles never de- 
nounced it as a crime, and never required their converts to put 
away all wives but one. What then? some may say, ‘are you 
too the advocates of the lawfulness of polygamy ?? We answer, 
no. We consider our religion as decidedly hostile to this prac- 
tice ; and we add, what seems to us of great importance, that 
this hostility i is not the less decided, because no express pro- 
hibition of polygamy is found in the New Testament ; for Chris- 
tianity is not a system of precise legislation, marking out with 
literal exactness every thing to be done, and every thing to be 
avoided ; but an inculcation of broad principles, which it in- 
trusts to individuals and to society to be applied according to 
their best discretion. It is through this generous peculiarity, 
that Christianity is fitted to be a universal religion. Through 
this, itcan subsist and blend itself with all stages of society, and 
can live in the midst of abuses, which it silently and powerfully 
overcomes, but against which it would avail little, were it im- 
mediately to lift up the voice of denunciation. We all know, 
that long cherished corruptions, which have sent their roots 
through the whole frame of a community, cannot be torn up at 
once, without dissolving society. ‘To Christainity is commitied 
the sublime office of eradicating all the errours and evils of the 
world ; but this it does by a process corresponding with man’s na- 
ture, by working a gradual revolution in the mind, which in its 
turn works a safe and effectual revolution in raanners and life. 
No argument, therelore, in favour of a practice can be adduced 
from the fact, that it is not explicitly reprobated in the New 
Testament. For example, Christianity went forth into com- 
munities, where multitudes were held in slavery, and all ranks 
were ground and oppressed by despotism ; abuses on which the 
spirit of our religion frowns as sternly as on any which can 
be named. Yet ‘Christianity did not command the taster to 
free his slaves, or the despot to descend from his absolute 
throne ; but satisfied itself with proclaiming sublime truths in re- 
gard to God’s paternal character and administration, and broad 
and generous principles of action ; leaving to these the work of 
breaking every chain by a gradual, inward, irresistible influence, 
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and of asserting the essential equality and unalienable rights of 
the whole human race.—We cannot leave this topic, without ad- 
ding, that not only Milton’s errour on polygamy, but many 
other noxious mistakes, have resulted from measuring Chris- 
tianity by the condition of the primitive church, as “if that were 
the standard of faith and practice, as if every thing allowed 
then were wise and good, as if the religion were “then un- 
folded in all its power and extent. ‘The truth is, that 
Christianity was then in its infancy. The Apostles communi- 
cated its great trutlis to the rude minds of Jews and Heathens ; 
but the primitive church did not and could not understand all 
that was involved in those principles, all the applications of which 
they are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on 
the human mind, all the combinations they were to form with 
the new truths which time was to unfold, all the new lights in 
which they were to be placed, all the adaptations to human 
nature and to more advanced states of society, which they 
were progressively to manifest. In the first age the religion 
was administered with a wise and merciful conformity to the 
capacities of its recipients. With the progress of intelligence, 
and the developement of the moral faculties, Christianity is free- 
ing itself, and ought to be freed, from the local, temporary and 
accidental associations of its childhood. Its great principles are 
coming forth more distinctly and brightly, and condemning 
abuses and errours, which have passed current for ages. This 
great truth, for such we deem it, that Christianity is a growing 
light, and that it must be more or less expounded by every 
age for itself, was not sufficiently apprehended by Milton; nor 
is it now understood as it will be. For want of apprehending 
it, Christianity is administered now too much as it was in ages, 
when nothing of our literature, philosophy, and spirit of im- 
provement existed; and consequently it does not, we fear, ex- 
ert that entire and supreme sway over strong and cultivated 
minds which is its due, and which it must ohe day obtain. 

Milton has connected with polygamy the subject of divorce, 
on which he is known to have differed from many Christians. 
He strenuously maintains in the work under review, and more 
largely in other treatises, that the violation of the marriage 
bed is not the sole ground of divorce, but that ‘ the perpetual in- 
terruption of peace. and affection by mutual differences and 
unkindness is .a sufficient reason’ for dissolving the conjugal 
relation. On this topic we cannot enlarge. 
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We now arrive at that part of Milton’s work, in which his 
powerful mind might have been expected to look beyond the 
prevalent opinions of his day, but in which he has followed the 
beaten road almost without deviation, seldom noticing difficulties, 
and hardly seeming to know their existence. We refer to the 
great subjects of the moral condition of mankind, and of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of origina) sin he 
has assumed as true, and his faith in it was evidently strengthen- 
ed by his doctrine of the identity of the soul with the body, in 
consequence of which he teaches, that souls are propagated from 
parents to children, and not immediately derived from God, and 
that they are born with an hereditary taint, just as the body 
contracts hereditary disease. i is humiliating to add, that he 
supports this doctrine of the propagation of sin by physical con- 
tagion, on the ground, that it relieves the Creator from the 
charge of originating the corruption which we are said to bring 
into life ; as if the infinitely pure and good God could, by a co- 
vert agency, infect with moral evil the passive and powerless 
mind of the infant, and then absolve himself of the horrible work 
by imputing it to instruments of his own ordination! Milton 
does not, however, believe in total depravity, feeling that this 
would free men from guilt, by taking away all power; and 
he therefore leaves us a portion of the divine image, not enough 
to give us a chance of virtue, but enough to take away excuse 
from sin. Such are the ‘tencer mercies’ of theology! With 
respect to Christ’s mediation, he supposes, that Christ saves us 
by bearing our puuishment and in this way satisfying God’s 
justice. . His views indeed are not expressed with much pre- 
cision, and seem to have been formed without much investiga- 
tion. On these great subjects, of human nature and redemp- 
tion, we confess, we are disappointed in finding the spirit of 
Milton satisfying itself with the degrading notions which pre- 
vailed around him. But we remember, that it is the order of 
Providence, that the greatest minds should sympathize much 
with their age, and that they contribute the more to the pro- 
gress of mankind, by not advancing too fast and too far beyond 
their cotemporaries. In this partof his work, Milton main- 
tains, that the death threatened to,sin extends equally to body 
and soul, which indeed he was bound to do, as he holds the 
soul and body to be one ; and he then proceeds to defend with 
his usual power the necessary inference, that all consciousness 
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is suspended between death and the resurrection. We have 
no faith in this doctrine, but we respect the courage with which 
he admits and maintains whatever can be fairly deduced from 
his opinions. 

Having concluded the subject of redemption, he passes to 
what he calls ‘man’s renovation, or the change whereby the 
sinner is brought into a state of grace ;’ and here, though he is 
not always perspicuous, yet he seldom deviates from what was 
then the beaten road. We owe it, however, to Milton, to say, 
that, although he sometimes approached, he never adopted 
Calvinism. All the distinguishing articles of that creed, total 
depravity, election and reprobation, Christ’s dying for the elect 
only, irresistible grace, the perseverance of the saints, and justi- 
fication by mere faith, all are denied and opposed by him, and 
some with great strength. Swayed as Milton was by the age 
in which he lived, his spirit could not be subdued to the heart- 
withering faith of the Genevan school. 

We now come to a subject, in which Milton was deeply in- 
terested, we mean Christian Liberty, under which head may 
be included the discipline of the church, the power of minis- 
ters, and the rights of the people. To vindicate the liberty of 
Christians, and to secure them from all outward i impositions and 
ordinances, he maintains that the whole Mosaic law is abolished, 
so that no part is binding on Christians ; a doctrine which may 
startle many, who believe that the moral precepts of that law 
are as binding now as ever. But such persons differ little in 
reality from Milton, whose true meaning is, that these precepts 
bind Christians, not through the authority of Moses,‘which is 
wholly done away, but only because they are taken up and in- 
corporated into Christianity, which is our only law, and which 
has set forth whatever was permanently valuable in Judaism in 
a more perfect form, and with more powerful sanctions. 

As another branch of the Liberty of Christians, he maintains, 
as we may well suppose, the right of every believer to consult 
the Scriptures and to judge of them for himself. Not satisfied 
with this, he takes the ground of Quakerism, and maintains 
that the Christian, in addition to the Scriptures, has an inward 
guide, with which no human authority should interfere. 


‘Under the Gospel we possess, as it were, a twofold Scrip- 
ture, one external, which is the written word, and the other 
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internal, which is the, Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of be- 
lievers, according to the promise of God, and with the intent 
that it should by no means be neglected.’ Vol. 2. p.172. ‘The 
external Scripture * * * has been liable to frequent corruption, 
and in some instances has been corrupted, through the number, 
and occasionally the bad faith of those by whom it has been 
handed down, the variety and discrepancy of the original manu- 
scripts, and the additional diversity produced by subsequent 
transcripts and printed editions. But the Spirit which leads to 
truth cannot be corrupted, neither is it easy to deceive a man 
who is really spiritual.’ p. 173. ‘It is difficult to conjecture 
the purpose of Providence in committing the writings of the 
New Testament to such uncertain and variable guardianship, un- 
less it were to teach us by this very circumstance, that the 
Spirit which is given to us is a more certain guide than Scripture, 
whom, therefore, it is our duty to follow.’ p. 174. ‘ Hence it 
foliows, that when an acquiescence in human opinions or an 
obedience to human authority in matters of religion is exacted, 
in the name either of the church or of the christian magistrate, 
from those who are themselves led individually by the Spirit of 
God, this is in effect to impose a yoke, not on man, but on the 
Holy Spirit itself.’ p. 176. 


This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; but whether Milton 
understood by the Holy Spirit that ommediate revelation, which 


forms the leading doctrine of that creed, we doubt. ‘To this 
doctrine it may be objected, and we think Milton must have 
felt the objection, that it disparages and discourages our facul- 
ties, and produces inaction of mind, leading men to expect from 
a sudden flash trom heaven the truth, which we are taught to 
seek by the right use of our own powers. We imagine, that 
Milton believed that the Holy Spirit works with and by our 
own understandings, and, instead of superseding reason, invi- 
gorates and extends it. But this is not the only place, where 
his precise views are obscured by general expressions, or by 
rapid and superficial notices of subjects. 

In Milton’s views of the church and the ministry, we have 
other proofs of his construing the Scriptures in the manner 
most favourable to Christian Liberty. He teaches that the 
universal Church has no head but Christ, and that the power 
arrogated by popes, councils, and bishops, is gross usurpation. 
In regard to particular churches he is a strict congregationalist. 
Each church, he says, is competent to its own government, 
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and connected with others only by the bond of charity. No 
others are authorized to interfere with any of its concerns, but 
in the way of brotherly counsel. 


‘Every church consisting of the above parts,’ (i. e. well in- 
structed believers,) ‘however small its numbers, is to be con- 
sidered as in itself an integral and perfect church, so far as 
regards its religious rights; nor has it any superior on earth, 
whether individual, or assembly, or convention, to whom it can 
be lawfully required to render submission; inasmuch as no be- 
liever out of its pale, nor any order or council of men whatever, 
has a greater right than itself to expect a participation in the 
written word and the promises, in the presence of Christ, in the 
presiding influence of the Spirit, and in those gracious gifts 
which are the reward of united prayer.’ Vol. I. p. 193. 


The choice of the minister, he says, belongs to the people. 
The minisier, if possible, should serve the church gratuitously, 
and live by the labour of his own hands. This unpaid service 
he pronounces more noble and consonant to our Lord’s example 
and that of the Apostles. In accordance with these views, he 
favours the idea of a church consisting of few members. 


‘ All that pertains to the worship of God and the salvation of 
believers, all, in short, that is necessary to constitute a church, 
may be duly and orderly transacted in a particular church, with- 
in the wails of a private house, and’ where the numbers assem- 
bled are inconsiderable. Nay, such a church, when in compli- 
ance with the interested views of its pastor it allows of an in- 
crease of numbers beyond what is convenient, deprives itself ina 
great measure of the advantages to be derived from meeting in 
common.’ Vol. II. p. 194. 


He maintains that ministers are not to monopolize public in- 
struction, or the administration of the ordinances ; but that all 
Christians, having sufficient gifts, are to participate in these 
services. 


‘The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained. not 
after the present mode, but according to the apostolical institu- 
tion, which did not ordain that an individual. and he a stipen- 
diary, should have the sole right of speaking from a higher place, 
but that each believer in turn should be authorized to speak, or 
prophecy, or teach, or exhort, according to his gifts; insomuch 
that even the weakest among the brethren had the privilege of 
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asking questions, and consulting the elders and more experienced 
members of the congregation.’ Vol. II. p. 203. ‘Any believer 
is competent to act as an ordinary minister, according as con- 
venience may require, provided only he be endowed with the 
necessary gifts; these gifts constituting his mission.’ p. 153. 
‘If therefore it be competent to any believer whatever to preach 
the gospel, provided he be furnished with the requisite gifts, it 
is also competent to him to administer the right of baptism ; in- 
asmuch as the latter office is inferior to the former.’ p. 157. 
‘With regard to the Lord’s supper also, it has been shown, in 
the preceding chapter that all are entitled to participate in that 
rite, but that the privilege of dispensing the elements is confined 
to no particular man, or order of men.’ p. 158. 


We entirely accord with the spirit of freedom which these 
passages breathe ; but from some of the particular views we dis- 
sent. The great errour of Milton lies in supposing that the prim- 
itive church was meant to be a model for all ages. But can we 
suppose, that the church at its birth, when it was poor, persecut- 
ed, hemmed in by Judaism and Heathenism, supplied imperfect- 
ly with written rules and records, dependent for instruction chief- 
ly on inspired teachers, and composed of converts who had grown 
up and been steeped in Jewish and Heathen errours, can we im- 
agine, that in these circumstances the church took a form which 
it ought to retain as sacred and unalterable, in its triumphs, and 
prosperity, and diffusion, and in ages of greater light and refine- 
ment? We know that in the first ages there were no ministers 
with salaries, or edifices for public worship. Christians met in 
private houses, and sometimes in the obscurest they could find. 
On these occasions, the services were not monopolized by an in- 
dividual, but shared by the fraternity ; nor is there a hint in the 
New Testament that the administration of the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism was confined to the minister. But in all this we have 
no rule for the present day. Indeed it seems to us utterly repug- 
nant to the idea of a universal religion, intended for all ages and 
nations, and for all the progressive states of society to the end of 
the world, to suppose that in its infancy it established an order of 
worship. instruction and discipline, which was to remain invio- 
lable in all future times. This doctrine of an inflexible form, 
seems to us servile, superstitious and disparaging to Christianity. 
Our religion is too spiritual and inward, and cares too little about 
its exteriour, to bind itself in this everlasting chain. The ac- 
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knowledged indefiniteness of the New Testament in regard to 
this subject, is no mean proof of the enlarged and prospective 
wisdom of its founder. We believe, that with the diffusion of 
liberal views, the question will arise, whether our religion cannot 
be taught and administered in methods and forms more adapted, 
than those which now prevail, to its spirit and great design, to 
the principles of human nature, and to the condition and wants 
of society. Among the changes which may grow from this dis- 
cussion, we do not anticipate the adoption of Milton’s plan of 
sentencing ministers to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow; for we think that we see reasons in the general spread of 
knowledge, for enlarging their means and opportunities of study 
and intellectual culture, that they may meet the increasing de- 
mand for more enlightened inculcation of Christian truth. At 
the same time, it seems to us not unlikely, that, in conformity to 
Milton’s suggestion, public instruction, instead of continuing to be 
a monopoly of ministers, may be extended freely to men of supe- 
riour intelligence and piety, and that the results of this arrange- 
ment may be, the infusion of new life, power, and practical wis- 
dom into religious teaching, and the substitution of a more natural, 
free and various eloquence for the technical and monotonous 
mode of treating subjects, which clings so often and so obstinate- 
ly to the performances of the pulpit.—Again, we do not expect, 
among the changes of forms and outward worship, that Chris- 
tians, to meet our author’s views, will shut their churches and 
meet in private houses; for large religious edifices, and large 
congregations, seem to us among the important means of collect- 
ing and interesting in Christianity the mass of the community. 
But perhaps narrower associations for religious improvement may 
be formed, in which the formalities of public worship will be re- 
laxed, and Christians may reap the benefits of the more familiar 
and confidential meetings of the primitive converts. It is indeed 
a great question, how the public administration of Christianity, 
including modes of discipline, instruction and worship may be 
rendered more impressive and effectual. ‘This field is almost 
untrodden ; but if we read aright of the signs of the times, the 
day for exploring it draws nigh. 

We have said that whilst we dissent from some of Milton’s 
views on the subject of our present remarks, we agree in their 
spirit. It was evidently the aim of all his suggestions to strip 
the clergy, as they are called, of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, 
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with which superstition had long arrayed them, and which had 
made their simple, benignant office one of tie worst instru- 
ments of ambition and despotism. We believe, that this in- 
stitution will never exert its true and full power on the church 
and on the world, until the childish awe, with which it has been 
viewed, shall be exchanged for enlightened esteem, and until 
men, instead of expecting from it certain mysterious, undefined 
influences, shall see in it a rational provision for conveying im- 
portant truth, and for promoting virtue and happiness, not by 
magic, but according to the fixed laws of human nature. 

The remainder of the ‘ Treatise on Christian Doctrine’ fur- 
nishes topics on which we should willingly remark ; but we have 
only time to glance at the opinions in which Milton differs from 
the majority. He rejects infant baptism and argues against it 
with his usual earnestness and strength. He not only affirms 
with many other Christians, that the fourth commandment re- 
lating to the Sabbath is abolished with the rest of the Mosaic 
system, but maintains, what few have done, that under the Gos- 
pel no time is appointed for public worship, but that the observ- 
ance of the first day of the week rests wholly on expediency, 
and on the agreement of Christians. He believes, that Christ is 
to appear visibly for the judgment of the world, and that he will 
reign a thousand years on earth, at the end of which period Sa- 
tan will assail the church with an innumerable confederacy, and 
be overwhelmed with everlasting ruin. He speaks of the judg- 
ment as beginning with Christ’s second advent, and as compre- 
hending his whole government through the millenium, as well as 
the closing scene, when sentence will be pronounced on evil an- 
gels, and on the whole human race. We have now given, we 
believe, all the peculiarities of Milton’s faith. As for that large 
part of his work, in which he has accumulated scriptural proofs 
of doctrines and duties in which all Christians are agreed, its ge- 
neral tenour may be understood without further remarks. 

It may now be asked, what is the value of this book? We 
prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton’s profound reverence for 
the christian religion, and as an assertion of the freedom and 
rights of the mind. We are obliged to say, that the work 
throws little new light on the great subjects of which it treats. 
Some will say, that this ought not to surprise us; for new light 
is not to be looked for in the department of theology. But if 
this be true, our religion may be charged with the want of 
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adaptation to our nature in an essential point; for one of the 
most striking features of the human mind is its thirst for con- 
stantly enlarging knowledge, and its proneness to lose its interest 
in subjects which it has exhausted. The chief cause of Milton’s 

failure was, that he sought truth too exclusively in the past, and 
among the dead. He indeed called no man master, and dis- 
claimed the authority of Fathers, and was evidently dissatisfied 
with all the sects which had preceded or were spread around 
him. Still he believed in the perfection of the primitive church, 
and that Christianity, instead of being carried forward, was to be 
carried back to its original purity. ‘To use his own striking lan- 
guage, ‘the lovely form of truth,’ which Christians at first em- 
braced, ‘ had been hewn into a thousand pieces, like the mangled 
body of Osiris, and scattered to the four winds ;’ and consequent- 
ly he believed, that the great duty of her friends was ‘ to gather 
up limb by limb and bring together every joint and member.’ 
In conformity with this doctrine, he acted too much as an 
eclectic theologian, culling something from almost every sect, 
and endeavouring to form an harmonious system from mate- 
rials ‘ gathered from the four winds.’ He would have done 
better, had. he sought truth less in other minds, and more in 
the communion of his own soul with Scripture, nature, God, and 
itself. ‘The fact is, that the church, from its beginning, has 
been imperfect in knowledge and practice, and our business 
is, not ta rest in the past, but to use it as a means of a purer 
and brighter futurity. Christianity began to be corrupted at 
its birth, to be debased by earthly mixtures, as soon as it 
touched the earth. The seeds of that corruption which grew 
and shot up into the overshadowing despotism of papal Rome, 
were sown in the age of the Apostles, as we learn in the Epis- 
tles ; and we infer from the condition of the world, that no- 
thing but a stupendous miracle, subverting all the laws of the 
human mind, could have prevented their developement. Who, 
that understands human nature, does not know, that old asso- 
ciations are not broken up in a moment; that to minds, 
plunged in a midnight of errour, truth must gradually open 
like the dawning day; that old views will mingle with the 
new ; that old ideas, which we wish to banish, will adhere to 
the old words to which they were formerly attached ; and 
that the sudden and entire eradication of long-rooted errours 
would be equivalent to the creation of a new intellect? How 
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long did the Apostles, under Christ’s immediate tuition, with- 
stand his instructions? Even Peter, after the miraculous il- 
lumination of the day of Pentecost, remained ignorant, until 
the message from Cornelius, of that glorious feature of Chris- 
tianity, the abolition of the Jewish peculiarity, and the equal 
participation of the Gentiles with the Jews in the blessings of 
the Messiah. As soon as Christianity was preached, it was 
blended with Judaism, which'had power to neutralize the au- 
thority of Paul in many churches. In like manner, it soon 
began to be ‘spoiled’ of its simplicity ‘by philosophy and 
science falsely so called,’ and to be encumbered by pagan 
ceremonies. The first Christians were indeed brought into 

‘wonderful light,’ if their christian state be compared with the 
darkness from which they had emerged ; but not if compared 
with the perfection of knowledge to which Christ came to ex- 
alt the human race. ‘The earliest Fathers, as we learn from 
their works, were not receptive of large communications of 
truth. Their writings abound in puerilities and marks of child- 
ish credulity, and betray that indistinctness of vision, which is 
experienced by men, who issue from thick darkness into the 
light of day. ‘In the ages of barbarism, which followed the 
fall of the Roman empire, Christianity, though it answered 
wise purposes of providence, was more and more disfigured 
and obscured. ‘The Reformation was indeed a glorious era ; 
but glorious for its reduction of papal and clerical power, and 
for the partial liberation of the mind, rather than for immediate 
improvements of men’s apprehensions of Christianity. Some 
of the reformers invented or brought back as injurious errours 
as those they overthrew. Luther’s consubstantiation differed 
from the pope’s transubstantiation by a syllable, and that was 
all the gain; and we may safely say, that transubstantiation 
was a less monstrous doctrine than the five points of Calvin. 
How vain, therefore, was Milton’s search for ‘the mangled 
Osiris,’ for ‘the lovely form and immortal features of truth,’ 
in the history of the church ! 

Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off the 
present age from the past. We mean not, that Milton should 
have neglected the labours of his predecessors. He believed 
justly, that all the periods and generations of the human fam- 
ily are bound together by a sublime connexion, and that 
the wisdom of each age is chiefly a derivation from all pre- 
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ceding ages, not excepting the most ancient, just as a noble 
stream, through its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, 
still holds communication with its infant springs, gushing out 
perhaps in the depths of distant forests, or on the heights of 
solitary mountains. We only mean to say, that the stream 
of religious knowledge, is to swell and grow through its whole 
course, and to receive new contributions from gifted minds in 
successive generations. We only regret that Milton did not 
draw more from the deep and full fountains of his own soul. 
We wish only to teach, that antiquity was the infancy of our 
race, and that its acquisitions, instead of being rested in, are 
to bear us onward to new heights of truth and virtue. We 
mean not to complain of Milton for not doing more. He ren- 
dered to mankind a far greater service than that of a teacher 
of an improved theology. He taught and exemplified that 
spirit of intellectual freedom, through which all the great con- 
quests of truth are to be achieved, and by which the human 
mind is to attain to a new consciousness of its sublime facul- 
ties, and to invigorate and expand itself forever. 


We here close our remarks on Milton. In offering this tri- 
bute, we have aimed at something higher than to express and 


gratify our admiration of an eminent man. We believe that 
an enlightened and exalted mind is a brighter manifestation of 
God than the outward universe ; and we have set forth, as 
we have been able, the praises of an illustrious servant of the 
Most High, that, through him, glory may redound to the Father 
of all spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and magnanimous 
virtue. And still more; we believe that the sublime intelli- 
gence of Milton was imparted, not for his own sake only, but 
to awaken kindred virtue and greatness in other souls. Far 
from regarding him as standing alone and unapproachable, we 
believe that he is an illustration of what all, who are true to 
their nature, will become in the progress of their being ; and 
we have held him forth, not to excite an ineffectual admiration, 
but to stir up our own and others’ breasts to an exhilarating 
pursuit of high and ever-growing attainments in intellect and 
virtue. 
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The American Unitarian Association is proceeding noiselessly, 
but steadily and vigorously towards the accomplishment of its 
designs. What are its objects and wishes, and what the spirit 
in which it pursues them, our readers have already learned from 
the Circular of its Executive Committee published in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, Vol. II. p. 232. We cheerfully lay before them 
the following address of the same Committee, for the information 
of the Unitarian public as to its wants and claims, confident that 
they will not be urged in vain. 

‘The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ask the attention of Liberal Christians to the claims of 
the Association. Its Constitution and Circular, exhibiting the 
objects contemplated, have been for some time before the public. 
These objects are the diffusion and establishment of christian 
truth by fair and just means. The time seemed to have arrived, 
when the friends of Unitarian Christianity in this country, should 
adopt systematic measures in defence of their views of the Gos- 
pel. Religious sects about them were organized into societies, 
whose avowed purpose was the propagation of their peculiar 
tenets. It had been alleged against Unitarians, with no little in- 
consistency, that, while they employed unworthy arts to gain 
adherents, they were so indifferent to the truth which they pro- 
fessed to hold, as to make no effort for its extension. It was 
also seen, that much labour was misspent, because it was insu- 
lated ; that many who were far from a belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, remained inactive from the want of encouragement 
and sympathy ; and that the community were deplorably igno- 
rant of the grounds on which the simple faith of Unitarian 
Christianity was supported. The circumstances of the times 
seemed, therefore, to demand ‘a concentration of labours, by 
which interest would be awakened, confidence inspired, and ef- 
ficiency produced.’ In this project there was nothing to which 
the term sectarian could be in a bad sense applied. An activity 
and an energy hitherto unknown were pervading the christian 
world. Should we alone be idle and listless? Our hearts em- 
braced the truth of Jesus with no less ardour than our brethren. 
Should we by our sluggishness give occasion to others to speak 
contemptuously of that which we most valued? It could not be. 
We were called upon by every principle of duty to ourselves and 
to our religion, to appear as its advocates. We were accounta- 
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ble for the progress of pure Christianity. God, in the operations 
of his moral government, acts through human agents, and by 
leading us in his Providence to those views of christian doc- 
trine, which we conceive to be genuine, he had imposed upon us 
a responsibleness which we could not cast off. Frankness and 
decision were as plainly commanded by our situation, as inquiry 
and liberality. What methods would most probably enable us 
to discharge our duty ? We might join our exertions to those of 
other believers, and throw our contributions into their treasuries. 
But our labour and money would then be given to uphold those 
opinions which we regard as opposed to the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and prejudicial to the moral character of man. We 
must act by ourselves, and the experience of other portions of 
the Christian church had taught us that association, though lia- 
ble to abuse, was a means of strength and usefulness. 

‘The Unitarian Association was formed, we have said, in the 
single hope, that by its agency the truth might be diffused and 
established. ‘The circulation of religious knowledge, and cordial- 
ity among the friends of liberal Christianity, are the instruments 
by which these effects will be produced. Instruction is the great 
engine of improvement. Men read and listen, and if we would 
bring them to cherish our sentiments, we must afferd them an 
opportunity of understanding those sentiments, and the argu- 
ments which prove their correctness. The publication of tracts 
is therefore one of the chief subjects of attention with the Direc- 
tors of the Association. Their tracts will contain candid and dis- 
passionate discussions of religious opinions. Their character 
will be Unitarian and anti-calvinistic ; but it is hoped that they 
will present nothing that shall offend the impartial and serious 
inquirer. ‘The support of preachers in destitute sections of our 
country, is another important object; the degree to which it 
may be carried must depend upon the funds at the disposal of 
the Association. That a greater spirit of union and cordiality 
may be awakened among Unitarians, a correspondence has been 
commenced with gentlemen in different states. The annual 
meeting may be made to render essential benefit, by collecting 
members from distant places, who shall confer together, and 
who, by their presence, will animate and strengthen one another. 
Such an assembly will offer the best possible opportunity of de- 
vising means for any object, connected with the general purposes 
of the Association. 

‘From this explanation it will be seen, that co-operation is es- 
sential to success. The Directors have been gratified by the 
approbation expressed. The sums, which have been received 
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for the Treasury, have surpassed expectation ; for little has yet 
been done towards securing an annual receipt equal to the prob- 
able expenditure. It is important that simplicity should, as far 
as possible, be introduced into the concerns of the Association. 
We look to the voluntary exertions of the friends of truth. The 
Directors can do comparatively nothing in obtaining subscrip- 
tions. ‘These must be offered and solicited by others. If sub- 
scribers in each town or parish will form themselves into associ- 
ations, and choose a treasurer, or if agents will collect and trans- 
mit subscriptions, they will relieve the Executive Committee 
from much anxiety. ‘The subscription of each member will be 
considered as commencing with the beginning of the year in 
which it is paid. The necessity of this rule is obvious. Wherev- 
er auxiliary societies are formed, it is important that the 
terms of membership should be the same as those of the general 
Association. Contributions will be acceptable from those who 
do not wish to enrol themselves among the subscribers. Ladies 
are invited to give their assistance by making their pastors life 
members. Such aid has already been rendered in one or two 
instances, and will be acknowledged in the Christian Register, 
whenever it is desired. As the tracts of the Association are 
printed in fair type, and are sold at the lowest possible price, we 
cannot but hope that many of them will be purchased for distri- 
bution. In this way, an individual may, for a small sum, obtain 
the means of doing good, and at the same time, enable the Asso- 
ciation to pursue its labours. Depositories have been establish- 
ed in the shire towns, to which subscribers in the respective 
counties will apply for their tracts, and where any quantity may 
be obtained for circulation. Subscribers are, however, reminded, 
that if all should use the privilege granted of receiving copies of 
every publication, the funds of the Association would be nearly 
exhausted in furnishing them. The amount drawn from each 
member, who sheuid pay for his tracts at the depository, would 
be inconsiderable, while the treasury would be relieved from a 
heavy tax. As useful hints for those, who now belong to Unita- 
rian book societies, we insert an extract from a letter written by 
a gentleman in one of our cities. ‘We will all subscribe to the 
Association, and let the Book Society quietly drop, without dis- 
solving it, as we hold considerable joint property in books, &c. 
We will cali ourselves and advertise meetiags as subscribers to 
the American Unitarian Association, do business under this 
name, and correspond, and send delegates to the annual meet- 
ing.’ This plan appears preferable to any other. 
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‘ These details may be thought tedious; but they have been 
presented as necessary to an effective co-operation. We close 
these remarks in the hope, that they will bring the purposes and 
plans of the Association distinctly before every reader ; for we 
are convinced that a clear understanding of these alone is nec- 
essary to produce approbation and assistance. 

‘ The following is a list of the Officers of the Association. 


Rev. Aaron Bancrort, Worcester, D. D. President. 


Hon. Josera Story, Salem, 7 
Hon. Josera Lyman, Northampton, 
Hon. Cuarntes H. ATHERTON, N. oH. | 
Henry WueaTon, Esa. N. Y. t nia Digathene. 
Rev. James Taytor, PENN. 

Henry Payson, Esa. mp. 

Hon. Witxirtam Crancu, D. ¢. 
Martin L. Hurceur, Ese. s. c. 


Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Rev. James Wacker, Directors. 
Rev. Samvet Barrett, 





Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, Secretary. 
Mz Lewis Tappan, Treasurer, 19, Water-street. 


‘The Directors, Secretary, and Treasurer constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who conduct the affairs of the Association. 

‘ The tracts are printed uniformly in 12mo. on a page of the 
same size with the Unitarian Miscellany, which it is intended the 
tracts shall resemble in their typographical execution. The 
pages bear double numbers, one for the tract, and the other for 
the volume.’ 


Scientific Library. The want of books of a scientific nature, 
in this part of the country, has been long felt and lamented, and 
has at last produced a very general feeling of the necessity of 
taking some effectual measures to supply it. Urged by this 
feeling, several gentlemen of various professions met, on the 6th 
of January last, at the American Academy’s room, in the Athe- 
neum, and, after some little discussion, which served to show 
how strong was the conviction of the necessity of a united effort 
to procure books of a scientific character, ‘ Voted, 

Ist. That a Society be formed, to be called the ‘ Massachu- 
setts Scientific Library Association.’ 

2d. ‘That the terms of subscription to said Library shall be 
as follows, viz: Every person who shall pay to the Treasurer of 
this Society not less than the sum of $100, shall be entitled to 
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one share in the Library and the privileges of membership; which 
share shall be transferable on payment to the Treasurer of $20 
for each transfer. Every person who shall pay as above not 
less than $50, shall be entitled to a share, with all the privileges 
aforesaid, during his life. Every person who shall pay annually 
not less thaa the sum of $5, shall be entitled to the privileges of 
membership so long as he shall continue to pay his assessment. 
Holders of transferable shares and life members shall not be 
liable to future assessments. 

3d. ‘That the funds raised as aforesaid shall be laid out in 
procuring a Circulating Library, to consist of books on the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz : 

Mechanics, with their applications to architecture, manufac- 
tures, and the arts—mathematics, puré and mixed—natural 
philosophy—commerce, political economy and _ statistics—geo- 
graphy—astronomy—agriculture and horticulture—mineralogy, 
botany and natural history—such voyages and travels as are of 
a scientific character. 

All books on law, medicine, theology, metaphysics, morality, 
history and literature generally, are to be excluded. 

To a community made up in a great measure of men of busi- 
ness, actively engaged in works of public and private utility, in 
the arts and in commerce, those publications promise to be most 
useful, which relate directly to the application of science to the 
arts and business of life, and the commercial transactions of na- 
tions. In the selection of books, preference will accordingly be 
given to those on mechanics, and their various applications, 
particularly in civil engineering, in the construction of roads and 
canals, and the application of steam, water, and wind to ma- 
chinery—and to those on commerce, political economy and 
statistics.’ 

A committee to procure subscriptions was chosen, and in a 
few days nearly seventy subscribers were procured, and the num- 
ber continues to increase. 

It is not to scientific men alone that this subject is interesting. 
Whoever feels an interest in the introduction and diffusion of 
practical and theoreticat knowledge on those exact sciences, 
which have most occupied the minds of men; whoever desires 
to see the internal resources of the country developed and un- 
derstood, and the mass of the community made thinking and 
reasoning beings, well informed on the subjects of their own 
daily pursuits ; whoever desires to see our own country take the 
rank among the nations of the earth, in science and the arts, 
which she now holds in liberty and happiness, will rejoice in the 
commencement and success of these exertiuns. 
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Exertions for Soldiers and Sailors.—The British government 
has taken measures to supply its army with Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments, and its seamen with floating chapels and with preachers, 
at the public expense. The order and regulations with respect 
to the army, as promulgated by the Duke of York, the com- 
mander in chief, are as follows. 
Horse Guards, March 11, 1€25. 
The enclosed Code of Regulations ‘ for providing the army 
with Bibles and Testaments,’ having been recommended by the 
prelates, whose signatures are attached thereto, and approved by 
the king, | have the commander in chief’s command to transmit 
them for your information and guidance, and to express his royal 
highness’s expectation that they be strictly adhered to by the 
regiment under your command. 
Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
Officer Commanding. H. Torren, A. G. 


It is proposed that the following arrangements shall be made 
for providing the army with Bibles and Testaments, through the 
medium of the Chaplain-General only :— 

1. That commanding officers shall be directed, by the adju- 
tant general, to send to the captain-general an immediate return 
of the number of Bibles, and Books of Common Prayer, in pos- 
session of the men, and the number necessary to furnish one to 
every man who can read. 

2. That, exclusive of the requisitions which may follow this 
circular instruction, the chaplain-general will procure, from the 
Naval and Military Bible Societies, and other sources, such a 
number of Bibles and Testaments, and Books of Common Prayer, 
together with such religious tracts as he may think sufficient, to 
be lodged, as a depot, in the orderly-room of each corps, in 
order that recruits, and others, wanting such books, may be 
provided for from time to time, as they may require them; that 
these Bibles, &c. shall be kept in a chest, and that the state of 
this depot of books shall be inspected at the half-yearly inspec-. 
tions, and the number of Bibles, &c. in store, inserted on the 
back of each half-yearly return to be submitted to the adjutant 
general. The adjutant general will furnish the chaplain-general, 
half-yearly, with a return of what is required to keep these 
depots of books complete. 

3. It is proposed that the expense of furnishing these books to 
the soldiers now in want of them, as well as to all the recruits, who 
may from time to time join their respective corps, shall be borne 
by the public ;—but that each man who is found, upon the usual 
periodical examination of his necessaries, to have lost or disposed 
of his books, shall be again provided from the depot of Bibles 
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at his own expense, and commanding officers of corps will ad- 
dress to the chaplain-general a return every six months. 


(Signed) C. CanTaur. 
KE. Exsor. 
London, Feb. 1825. W. Lonpon. 


The Commercial Institutions of the City of London, wise in 
respect to their own interests, have contributed to the funds of 
the Society instituted in behalf of seamen. 

Upon looking over the list of donations to the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, attached to the Seventh Annual Report ,—-says 
the Editor of the Mariner’s Magazine,—our attention was par- 
ticularly arrested by the liberality of some of the public mercan- 
tile Institutions. . The monied Institutions of London appear to 
fecl, that they have a deep interest in the efforts that are made 
to diffuse among seamen principles, which inculcate the strictest 
integrity, and which enjoin fidelity and industry. Property 
can certainly be more safely entrusted in the hands of men, 
who have a due sense of moral obligation, than to those who 
are dead to all sense of virtue or morality —men who acknow- 
ledge no law but necessity, and who consider an unrestrained in- 
dulgence of all the most debasing passions as perfectly legiti- 
mate and allowable. Missionary Herald. 


The Christian Register.—This paper, devoted, as is well known, 
to the cause of Unitarian Christianity, has lately had it columns 
enlarged, and exhibits, with its increase of size, an accession of 
spirit and point, which, with the much greater variety of inter- 
esting religious and secular matter it presents, adds greatly to 
its claims on public favour. With the exception of our own, 
there is hardly a denomination of Christians,'which does not 
support its newspaper and its other periodical works, and sup- 
port them well. So long as Unitarians continue to stand alone 
in this exception, there will not be wanting at least one irrefra- 
gable argument in support of the high pretensions, made by 
others, to a monopoly of active religious zeal. 


Church Register—We have received the first number of a 
paper under this title, to be published in Philadelphia, and ‘ de- 
voted principally to the interests of the church;’ i. e. the Epis- 
copalian Church. When we first cast our eyes upon it, we did 
think we saw a gleam of hope, that ‘the Church’ was at length 
about to give us something new, if not something valuable. But 
when we read in the Prospectus, that the Liturgy, Articles and 
Homilies were to be explained and vindicated ‘ consistently with 
the best authorities and established practice,’ we confess that this 
hope was turned to extreme distrust, if not to utter despair. 
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Notices of Recent Publications. 


1. Prayers for the Use of Families, with Forms for particular Occasions, 
and for Individuals. Cambridge, 1825. pp. 108. 


2. Daily Devotions for a Family, with Occasional Prayers. New York, 
1825. pp. 164, 


We are happy to find that these volumes have been given to 
the public. They are of a class of books, highly valuable in 
themselves ; and for which, it is gratifying to perceive, there is 
an increasing inquiry. ‘The prayers by Jay, Merivale, and the 
more recent collection by Mr Brooks, have been extensively 
circulated ; and will be found to furnish excellent helps to the 
performance of a duty, which is still greatly neglected among 
us. Of the benefits of domestic devotion, much is well said in 
the preface to the latter of the works before us. Of its reason- 
ableness and fitness, no one, we may presume, will question. 
The same reasons, by which we maintain private prayer to 
be the duty of individuals, and public worship that of a com- 
munity, may be offered for domestic devotion. If God is the 
author of our being, he also sets us in families. If he impart to 
us of his bounty as individuals, he blesses us at the same time in 
our domestic relations ; and if we acknowledge him in private for 
personal favours, we can surely offer no sufficient reason why 
we should not acknowledge him in our families. There are 
circumstances, also, of frequent occurrence, arising within the 
domestic circle, awakening the deepest interest and the strong- 
est affections, which, besides the returns of daily wants and 
blessings, peculiarly invite to prayer. When a new and tender 
relation is formed ; when any important business is commenced ; 
when long absence is to separate one portion from the rest; 
when a child is given, and a mother’s health restored; when 
sickness awakens anxiety, or death removes a beloved member ; 
on all such occasions of special interest, it seems most reasona- 
ble, that they, who are so nearly united in the joy or the sorrow, 
should unitedly pour out their hearts before God; that mercies 
should be acknowledged and favours be sought, in the relation, 
in which those mercies have been bestowed, or those favours 
needed. 

Both to these special occasions and to the daily returns of do- 
mestic worship, the volumes before us are admirably adapted. 
The larger of the two, is by the Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of 
Amherst, N. H.; the smaller, we presume we are at liberty to 
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state, is from the pen of the gentléman, who has favoured the 
public with a choice Selection of Hymns and Psalms for social 
worship, an improved edition of which has recently been pub- 
lished at Cambridge. ‘Though from the nature of the works, 
something will be found in common with others of a similar 
class, they appear before the public as original. We regret 
the necessity, which our limits at present impose upon us, of 
dispensing with an extended notice of what may be regarded 
as their distinctive merits. The union of variety with strict sim- 
plicity and appropriateness of devotional sentiment, which is the 
greatest difficulty in the composition of a collection of prayers, 
has in general been happily attained. We should say, that this 
was particularly characteristic of the smaller of these volumes ; 
in which will be found a large variety of brief but expressive 
forms, marked by great purity and solemnity of sentiment and 
diction. ‘The more extended forms in Mr Sewall’s collection 
will be acceptable to those, who are favoured with leisure and 
opportunity to devote a large portion of time to religious duties. 
The volumes together, will, we think, be regarded as among 
the best manuals we possess, of domestic and private prayer ; 
and we feel ourselves under obligations tothe authors who have 
so successfully contributed to the supply of one of the great 
spiritual wants of the community. 





3. Hints for the Improvement of Early Education, and Nursery Discipline. 
Last American, from the Fifth London Edition. 12mo. pp. 168. Sa- 
lem, James R. Buffum. 


Tue years passed in the nursery are decidedly among the 
most important in life. For seeds, of good or evil are doubtless 
sown even in the mind of the infant, which strike their roots 
deep, and send out their branches wide into the whole character 
of the man. Nor is their growth less sure or less vigorous, be- 
cause we cannot tell where or when, or recollect the pains with 
which we committed them to the soil. A careless word, or look, 
or gesture, perhaps, makes an important impression on the mind 
of a child, which with all its train of consequences, goes with him 
to the grave ;—an impression, it may be, which we would not have 
given him deliberately, for the world. ‘This single reflection must 
make such a work as that before us, of inestimable value to every 
conscientious mother, who feels the full weight of her responsi- 
bleness. By such an one it appears to have been written; and 
to the wants of such, and to make such, it is admirably adapted. 
In style and substance, we regard it the very best manual for the 
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purpose expressed in its title, we recollect to have seen; and, in 
giving it to the public, the distinguished clergyman, who, from 
his own deep conviction of its value, prepared this beautiful edi- 
tion of it for the press, .has, in our view, conferred no small fa- 
vour on the community at large. We hope it will be in the 
hands of every mother, and especially of every young mother. 
It is written in a plain, perspicuous style, and is throughout 
characterized by a practicalness, which its being ‘the simple 
result of experience’ alone could give it. Especially do we 
prize it for the tone of religious sentiment that pervades it, and 
the just importance it gives to the early, and judicious inculca- 
tion of religious principle,—a topic which we do not think has 
always received, in works of the kind, all the attention its vast 
moment deserves. 


4. American Journal of Education. Vol. 1, Nos.1 and 2. Boston, Thomas 
B. Wait and Son. 


We are glad the conductors of this work are encouraged 
to proceed in an enterprise so deserving of public patronage, 
as that in which they have engaged. It is a work to be pub- 
lished periodically, and ‘devoted exclusively to education.’ 
Among its objects, ‘a leading one’ is promised to be, ‘ to fur- 
nish a record of fucts, as to the past and present state of edu- 
cation,’ at home and abroad, whether it be ‘ physical’ or 
‘moral,’ ‘domestic’ or ‘ personal,’ the education of one sex or the 
other. But, although ‘it will not omit the higher branches of 
science and literature, nor the training preparatory to profes- 
sional pursuits,’ its ‘ efforts are to be chiefly directed to early and 
elementary education, as this is regarded, and justly, as ‘ more 
important than that of any other period or department.’ We 
give this abstract of their prospectus, which, after all, is a very 
imperfect one, to show how wide, and how rich a field these 
Journalists have entered. And they have entered it with a bold 
and vigorous step, and, we doubt not, will explore it faithfully, 
cultivate it skilfully, and reward the patrons of their labours with 
an abundant harvest of improvement. 


5. Hints on Family Religion. 18mo. pp. 16. 


Tuest Hints make a valuable appendage to the smaller of 
the two Collections of Prayers, which we have already noticed, 
and deserve the serious attention of every head of a family in 
the community. As they were intended for popular use, we do 
wish the author of them had given less frequent occasion for 
the complaint of obscurity and difficulty in apprehending his 
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precise meaning. ‘This complaint cannot reasonably be made 
so often, however, as to require us materially to qualify the 
opinion of them we have just expressed. 





— 


MWevications and Orvinations. 


On the 8th of February, a new granite church for the use of the First 
Parish, Portland, Maine, was solemnly dedicated to the Most High The 
Sermon was by Rev. Dr Nichols, the pastor of the parish, who was aided in 
the services of the day by Rev. Dr Parker of Portsmouth, N. H. ‘ The inte- 
rior of the house is 82 by 62 feet, containing on the ground floor 138 pews, 
and in the gallery 34. Every pew, except 9, which were specially re- 
served by the parish, has been promptly sold ; the sale producing $22,289.’ 


On the 15th of February, was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, 
a new church for the South Parish i. Portsmouth, N. H. The Introduc- 
tery Prayer and Selections from the Scriptures were by Rev. Mr Ware of 
Boston ; the Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Dr Nichols of Portland, Maine ; 
the Sermon, by Rev. Dr Parker, the pastor of the parish, from Psalm xciii. 
5. * Holiness becometh thy house, O Lord, forever.’—‘ The church is built of 
granite, is 92 feet long, 66 feet wide, and 28 feet high from the basement 
to the coving ; with a portico projecting 17 feet and supported by four 
granite columns.—On the 16th, 42 pews were sold, and the proceeds, we 
understand, were about $17,000.’ ‘ 


On the 28th of December, Rev. Thomas R. Sullivan was ordained as 
Pastor of the Congregational Society in Keene, N. H. The Introductory 
Prayer was by Rev. Mr Ingersoll, of iE ry Vermont ; the Sermon, b 
Rev. Mr Brazer of Salem, from Acts xxvi. 1. ‘ Thou art permitted to spe 
for thyself ;’ the Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr Thayer of Lancaster ; the 
Charge, by Rev. Dr Bancroft of Worcester ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr Lincoln of Fitchburg ; the Address to the Church and Society, 
3 Rev. Mr Ripley of Waltham ; and the Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr 

annett of Boston—A Church was publicly gathered on the evening pre- 
ceding the day of ordination, when a Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr 
Thayer, from 1 Cor. x. 17. 


On the 15th of February, Rev. Bernard Whitman was ordained Pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church and Society in Waltham. The In- 
troductory Prayer was by Rev. Mr Field of Weston ; the Sermon, by Rev. 
Mr Whitman of Billerica ; the Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr Lowell of. 
Boston ; the Charge, by Rev. Dr Abbot of Beverly ; the Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Ripley of Waltham ; and the Concluding Praye ’, 
by Rev. Mr Francis of Watertown. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of ‘ Clericus’ shall appear in our next Number. 

To the author of a piece on ‘ Faith and Reason,’ necessarily reserved 
for our next Number, we say, that he holds too .good a pen not to be often 
employed in our cause, and we hope to hear from him frequently. 

The length of our article of Review, has compelled us to omit several 
articles of Intelligence and Notices of Recent Publications, as well as the 
whole List of New Publications, prepared for this number ;—a sacrifice, 
which our readers will doubtless not complain if we make as often as 
there is a similar call for it. 


